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WHAT IS A LIVING CHURCH? 


THE centuries are divided one from another, not as appears 
in the almanac by points of time, but by the thoughts which 
dominate one epoch and are absorbed, forgotten, or, in the lan- 
guage of German philosophy, transcended in the next. Thus the 
eighteenth century was wholly given up to mechanism and 
kindred ideas, to social contracts, theories of constitutional gov- 
ernment, ‘plain common sense,” the superficial, the well-bal- 
anced, the intelligible, and, as we should now say, the conscious 
and the finite. One thing it could not endure, an appeal to en- 
thusiasm; one mode of thought and feeling was alien to its 
comfortable easy temper, the poetical. It called the prophets 
impostors, religion a politic contrivance, priests designing hypo- 
crites, spiritual experience a craze and a delusion, miracles feats 
of legerdemain, and the interval between enlightened scepticism 
and the reign of the Antonines, counting backwards, the Dark 
Ages. In the judgment of Voltaire and Diderot, as of Tom 
Paine, the eighteenth century was the “Age of Reason.” It was 
the Aufkidrung, an era of light and intelligence, during which 
nothing that could not be accurately defined to the senses was 
accounted worthy of belief. Its proper dialect was a literary, 
academic prose; its heroic verse was the slow Alexandrine, or 
the rhyming couplet which crystallized poetry into epigram. 
And its mood, in reference to the highest or deepest questions 
of the soul, was a refined dilettanteism which trifled negligently 
with Heaven and Hell, the moral law, revelation, and the “ na- 
ture of the Deity.” 

It was the supreme merit of Kant, sharpest-eyed of thinkers 
who have worked in the “day light,” as Bacon terms it, to have 
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shown that with such a temper, using mathematics and the five 
senses for its instruments of research, there was no discovering 
either God or immortality. The century which disdained spiritual 
methods and laughed at the idea of inward communion between 
man’ and his Maker, had thereby fixed the limit of its own in- 
vestigations. To such an “understanding,” shallow, hard, and 
conceitec as it was, the notion of a Divine Life was merely neg- 
ative, as of something that might, or might not, lie below the 
horizon. It was a kind of hearsay from other times, a guess or 
a postulate which did not make any difference to the known 
realities of things, a mere Beyond shifting as the mind moved 
forward and always out of reach. Kant, though he fell into par- 
alogisms and confusion worse confounded in his memorable Critigue, 
did certainly prove that the conception of the Living God lay at 
an immense distance from the thought of his time, and that by 
mechanical syllogisms it could never be restored. He was not, 
however, the prophet of life, but only of the limit, set by a 
higher Providence than he knew to warn philosophy of the No- 
Thoroughfares, or blind-alleys, down which it had been stumbling 
since the day when historic religion, in the shape of the Roman 
Church, had suffered an overthrow in these Northern countries. 
Men of another stamp were required to seek after the positive 
contents of that which had seemed to the sage of K6nigsberg a 
closed inaccessible chamber, or a locked casket, and which he 
had been satisfied to name the transcendental. Enough for him 


to have pointed out the utter inadequacy of the understanding,, 


as it exercised itself in vacuo, to find or to acknowledge the God 
whom his fathers worshipped. He could not build a synthetic 
philosophy ; and his frozen intellect was untouched by the heat 
of life. While he declared that religion was something beyond 
mathematics, he yet had no religion to bestow. But already, in 
that confession of ignorance and impotence, the eighteenth cen- 
tury hinted that its day was passing over and a more genial era 
was at the doors. 

To mechanism, in fact, biology has succeeded; enthusiasm is 
taking its revenge, and on all sides it is now beginning to be 
understood that no mere mathematics, or cunning arrangement 
of dead particles, will explain or produce so much as a living 
cell. Had I the space, I might enlarge on the striking contrast 
or complement which Goethe affords to Kant; Wordsworth and 
Shelley to Hume; and even Victor Hugo to Voltaire, in the as- 
tonishing transition from finite views to those .presentiments of 
the Infinite whereby, during this nineteenth century, science and 
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poetry have come to the same trysting-place. For science grows 
now under the idea of life, not discarding mechanism but making 
it subserve the purposes of organic development, and, as any one 
may convince himself who chooses to look, introducing once 
more the orderly succession of final causes (by whatever name 
called), from the moss to the man, which gives to the unfolding 
series of creation a prophetic and most solemn character. Not 
the individual only but the species, the order of collective so- 
ciety, the marshalled army in which every. regiment has its place 
and function, are seen to advance. There is a movement along 
the whole line; and, sceptical as we may be when we consider 
this or that age and corner of the world as to whether all things 
do not abide as they were at the beginning, we are compelled 
on viewing the immense series which stretches from the nebula 
to our own day and which is surely passing beyond us to utter 
the word Progress. As certainly as there is an ordered world, 
so certainly we cannot hesitate to affirm, is there a principle of 
life in it which carries it forward. Evolution is not a mere 
theory; it is a statement of facts, On the lowest round of that 
ladder stands Darwin with his laws of natural selection. But far 
higher is the position of that genial and large-hearted thinker, 
Coleridge, who so often repeated that “the necessary tendency 
of all natural philosophy is from nature to intelligence,” and that 
its perfection would consist in the spiritualization of all its laws 
into those of intuition and intellect. When we have seen each of 
the species in its own cast, he bids us recognize them all as co- 
existing in the unity of a higher form, the crown and comple- 
ment of the earthly, and the mediator of a new and _ heavenly 
series. In these suggestive words the doctrine of Evolution, or 
the upward ascent of organisms towards a fuller life, is connected 
with one more mysterious but not less certain, that of Incarna- 
tion, whereby the Divine comes down into the human, and 
assumes and informs it, yet by an economy which implies 
no loss nor confounds the distinction between God and His 
creatures. 

Of this great drama, which can never have been acted in 
the void inane, the stage or medium is called History. And 
History, like the biology of which it is the supreme chapter, 
proceeds (let the reader mark it well) not from abstraction to 
abstraction, as though it were a scheme on paper, but from life 
in the germ to life matured and complete. Without a germ, in 
which there is the real ‘“‘ promise and potency” ascribed by ma- 
terialism to its dead molecules, no development can begin. And 
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in a world which is built upon attraction and repulsion life 
grows and thrives by struggling, by assimilation of hitherto for- 
eign elements, by subduing what is hostile to its own needs, and 
absorbing the lesser in the greater. Thus it has been rightly 
said by Coleridge again, speaking of the Bible, that it contains 
‘‘a science of realities,’ and therefore that “each of its elements 
is at the same time a living germ in which the present involves 
the future, and in the finite the infinite exists potentially.” But 
I hasten to add that the Bible here spoken of is not, and can- 
not be, a dead and silent volume thrown at the feet of passers- 
by, to study or neglect it as they might a tragedy of Sophocles. 
It is the living Bible, as it has come down to us in history, with 
its context, or rather with the inward traditional and Divine 
sense, that truly gives it a perennial value for mankind. In 
brief, the Bible is part of a living organism, which has extended 
without break through the ages and was never fabricated or put 
together from drawings traced by the mere philosophic architect, 
but was a society or kingdom from the first, with one life per- 
vading it, one personality furnishing its scope and contents— 
an Idea -incarnate in the flesh, which modern critics have 
termed the Idea of Jesus, but which was, in fact, Jesus Him- 


self. 
And here is the explanation of the apparent success with 


which during the last century and a half (to go back no further) 
unbelievers have assailed first the Old Testament, and then the 
New, until the very existence of Christ has almost come to be 
regarded as a myth, or, at all events, as a nebulous fact of 
which the outlines were shifting and uncertain. Both the assail- 
ants and defenders were Protestants; and they accepted, as a 
matter of course, the abstract analytic method which separating 
the elements of religion from one another, by a process of un- 
conscious dissection, set about finding life when the surgeon’s 
instruments had made an end of it, and dealt with the dead 
Bible, the dead church, nay, and the dead Christ too, as all the 
evidence it had to go upon. In this school of criticism, “ his- 
torical” means what is past, not that which has survived into 
the present. To discern the genius, the commandments, and the 
life of Christianity, it threw the object back into a perspective 
of seventeen centuries or more. It made a fanciful beginning at 
any point it chose, and disregarding the protests of such as 
were Christians of the old stock, whose forefathers were Chris- 
tians, and who traced their unbroken succession to the Apostles, 
it argued about the Gospels as though they were fragments of 
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potsherds found the other day at Ninive with half effaced in- 
scriptions on them and not a soul alive who spoke the language 
in which they were written. Can we be astonished if mistakes 
were made? The process really amounted to measuring Chris- 
tianity with a theodolite and employing a telescope to take its 
dimensions. Or, if I may recur to a different and perhaps more 
apposite figure, it resembled the defect of imagination by which 
one should be surprised that a grown man is not exactly like 
himself when he was a child, but has developed not only in bulk 
and proportion, but from boyhood to manhood. The analytic 
process takes no account of what is peculiar to life. Goethe's 
famous lines express at once its function and its limits: 


Wer will was Lebendigs erkennen und beschreiben, 
Sucht erst den Geist heraus zu treiben, 

Dann hat er die Theile in seiner Hand, 

Fehit, leider! nur das geistige Band. 


Observe, I am not quarrelling with analysis in its proper 
place; neither do I pretend that to search into the origin of the 
Christian Church and faith is unwarrantable or profane. By no 
manner of means. All I say is that archeology, however skil- 
fully cultivated, must yield as an instrument of knowledge to ex- 
perience. If Christianity began, not in the schools of the philos- 
ophers, but like a religious order, as a society of which Jesus 
was the centre and the creative spirit (I am using the lan- 
guage -of criticism, not of any creed), then to separate Him 
from His disciples, and their fragmentary and occasional writ- 
ings from the unbroken tradition which they established, is, 
when we desire a knowledge of him, to prefer a man’s photo- 
graph to his personal acquaintance, and clever guessing @ priori to 
letting the facts tell their own tale. It is of such misapplied in- 
genuity that we have a right to say, “Why seek ye the liv- 
ing among the dead?” That “science of realities,” those ele- 
ments that are germs with endless powers of development in 
them, have not melted away into the azure of the past and 
become a mere memory of which books alone hold the record. 
They are not to be sought in a museum of antiquities, by 
the side of Egyptian mummies, brick tablets from the banks 
of Tigris, and a debatable Zend Avesta concerning the signi- 
cance of which learned men dispute at their leisure. I should 
not hesitate, indeed, to affirm that a Christianity which had thus 
fallen to the moths* and worms, was its own refutation. It 
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might hold some true ideas to reward the archzologist; but 
how could that be a saving or Divine faith which, almost as 
soon as it felt the air of life, withered and dissolved, becoming 
the prey of innumerable parasites and devouring organisms, of 
Ebionites, Cerinthians, Gnostics, Manichees, and other unclean 
creatures of the dark? If there has not survived, from the 
days of the Son of Man to this very hour, a sovereign insti- 
tution possessing that mind which He bequeathed to it, guided 
by His Spirit, and embodying His laws and maxims in its 
government, policy, and moral order, then it is idle to deny 
that His work has been a failure, and that instead of drawing 
all things to Himself, as the Fourth Gospel declares His pur- 
pose to have been, He was vanquished and drawn down by 
them into the abyss of change, where human thoughts, mingling 
and .eddying, float from age to age, but no heavenly Ideal’ is 
visible. 

.The dissolution of Christianity, which, on this showing, would 
be in accordance with logic, is, we all know, proceeding apace 
outside one circle, and one only, of its influence. Whether 
we look to the supposed unchanging East or to the busy 
North, to the churches of England and Germany, or to the 
state-religion, honey-combed with heresies, of the Russian Tsar, 
it is everywhere the same story. The original bond being snapped, 
the informing soul of unity taken away, which made a soci- 
ety of believers nourished upon present facts, rooted, indeed, 
in the past, but not condemned to practise a ritual of empty 
reminiscence, ought we to feel surprise if the broken pieces ly- 
ing dispersedly about are appropriated by whatever creeds or 
systems have a little more vitality in them? When Lutheranism 
had been allowed to run its course, or the Church of Eng- 
land made fully comprehensive, or French Calvinists, or the 
Puritan sects in America had had their fling and followed 
each the thoughts of his own heart, it became evident that the 
dogmatic creed with which they all started was now a make- 
believe, and their Sunday worship a meeting, but not in any 
Christian sense a communion. For regarding the Object of 
that worship, they held views ranging from below Socinus to 
somewhere near Eutyches; and if any still followed St. Paul 
and St. John, they did so as individuals not as a body corpor- 
ate, or as having authority. i 

“The signs of death,” it has been remarked by one, “are 
upon all the churches.” I do not see how this dictum can be 
questioned if we look only to the churches of Protestantism. 
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What, I ask myself, is to keep them from dying? The Idea 
of the Christ? But in them that Idea has itself undergone, and 
is daily undergoing more and more, the process of critical dis- 
solution which leaves at last nothing but clear water—an ab- 
straction compatible with many forms of philosophy. What is 
a so-called “principle of mediation” without stay or hold or 
habitat in the real world? Can it cease to be ineffective as 
religion so long as it is at once everywhere and nowhere, a 
blank formula such as metaphysics will exhibit by the thousand, 
but not a definite form of energy, of life which knows what it 
can do and what it means to do, able to contend with princi- 
palities and powers, and by its inward strength to overcome 
them ? 

This is the answer, I conceive, to George Eliot when she 
asserts that “the soul of Christianity lies not at all in the facts of 
an individual life,” and that although “ we can never have a sat- 
isfactory basis for the history of the man Jesus,” still “that 
negation does not affect the Idea of the Christ either in its 
historical influence or its great symbolic meaning.” I could as 
soon believe that without the existence of Israel we might have 
the Old Testament, and that the beauty of Greek sculpture does 
not arise from the fact that there were artists who possessed the 
vision which they realized in marble, as that a disembodied 
“Tdea” can govern the world of men and a symbol which 
stands at last for mere abstractions control their conduct, fill 
them with hope, and lead them on from this world to a better. 
Be this as it may, however, let us look at the facts. Did the 
specific thing which we know as Christianity survive in George 
Eliot, in M. Renan of whom she is here speaking, or in Fried- 
rich Strauss whom she translated? Shall we discover it in Goethe 
or in Darwin, in the Tyndalls, Huxleys, Spencers, Carlyles, every 
one of whom would confess that he owed something, be it much 
or little, to his Christian bringing up? But what has become of 
Christ the Master for such as these? He is to them one of 
many masters; they owe Him no allegiance; they decline to 
take His word before testing it; and the elements of His teach- 
ing have just as much significance for them as have the letters 
which spell the —Ten Commandments when shaken up together 
and tossed out on the floor. With remarkable candor the men 
of science declare to us by the mouth of Professor Huxley that 
“natural knowledge, in desiring to ascertain the laws of com- 
fort, has been driven to discover those of conduct, and to lay 
the foundations of a new morality.” Here are my Ten Com- 
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mandments reduced to letters of the alphabet, and awaiting the 
combinations and permutations which shall frame an intelligent 
meaning, but not the old one, out of them. Nor so long as the 
caprice of the individual, disregarding that plain fact of a living 
authoritative Church, shall deem itself competent to take history 
and religion to pieces and put them together again, ought we to 
expect a different issue. It is God alone that can kill and make 
alive. Man’s power is confined to killing, or to mechanical con- 
trivance. He has devised church establishments, vivisected dog- 
mas, criticised history into fable. Now let him put forth all his 
skill and show us one single living cell which has been produced 
in his scientific laboratory. When he has done that, we will be- 
lieve that in the lapse of a million years or so, he may succeed 
in creating afresh the Christ and the Gospel whereof he has 
mingled the very outlines with mist and cloud. 

If, then, Christianity were extant solely in the bosom of the 
Reformed Churches, or as a matter for private judgment to take 
or leave, its day would be drawing to a close. It might linger 
on the scene of its former exploits, like a ghost which cannot 
quit the spot where in life it buried a treasure, or where the 
body drew its last breath; but the world would move on, and in 
due course the name of the Son of Mary would sound in men’s 
ears like the name of Zoroaster or Pythagoras. One chapter in 
the history of civilization would have led up to the next; but 
none who knew the meaning of words would any longer call 
themselves Christians. We do not go by the designation of 
Aristotelians because we accept various statements in the Vico- 
machean Ethics; nor of Mohammedans if we should happen to 
believe in total abstinence. A church, while it lives, is more 
than a hollow subscription to articles which every one explains to 
suit himself. And a living religion? Let those who wish to know 
what it is, and what it can do, turn to the story of the early 
martyrs, or to the lives of the saints? They will find no diffi- 
culty, I can assure them, in discriminating between the true and 
the counterfeit, or in understanding from those grand and terrible 
pages how men and women and even little children acted when 
their Christ was not a symbol, but the Son of God risen from the 
dead and seated at His Father's right hand. 

But there is, in fact, a Church that existed before the Reforma- 
tion, and was confessedly endowed with imperial prerogatives ere 
the Greeks had been fossilized into inertness and the Barbarians 
had done what in them lay to break the historic continuity of the 
centuries. Its origin, as no one has dreamt of denying, is from 
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the Apostles of Christ. Its name Catholic, being interpreted, 
signifies the One Society. And from within the age of the dis- 
ciples of St. John it has held that name, undisputed. Whatever 
may be said of the intellectual or moral aspects of the Christian 
doctrine when it was first thrown upon the world, its outward 
framework, the rites in which it was embodied, the hierarchy 
which kept its adherents together, the mind which finally de- 
termined the number of its sacred books, and which as time went 
on resolved its nature and contents in the Cécumenical Councils, 
were all to be found in that same Catholic Church, and nowhcre 
else. More than sixteen hundred years have passed away; the 
ancient world, crumbling into ruins, has vanished with its tem- 
ples and its Czsars; the Christian religion itself, outside the One 
Society, has lost its original vigor, its discernible lineaments, its 
faith even in the Christ who founded it. And the One Society 
neither dissolves nor decays. It seems to possess within itself 
some principle of everlasting endurance. It was, and is, and is 
to come. An earthquake has shaken to the ground every altar, 
and has even rent Calvary in twain; but the Cross stands erect, 
and the sacrifice which is the world’s salvation appears with an 
awful splendor shining out over mankind from the rising to the 
setting of the sun. There is an astonishing consistency in the 
dogmas from first to last which the Infallible Voice proclaims; a 
brotherhood of thought and feeling among those who cling round 
the feet of the Fisherman like none other in the European and 
modern world. And while those who fall away from her commu- 
nion can but raise objections or express their hatred of principles 
on which saints and martyrs of charity have been created, we 
may look in vain for any organized, public, and simply human 
religion, level to the comprehension as to the love of the 
multitudes who require to know their Father in Heaven and 
what He commands—in vain whether to the science, or the 
philosophy, or even the philanthropy of such as profess to under- 
stand all mysteries and all knowledge, but have not the Catholic 
charity. 

The sum of the matter would appear, then, to be as follows 
We may deal with our Christian religion as an abstract idea, 
which has not necessarily existed at any time or place, but 
which, by a highly refined process of distillation, may be gath- 
ered from what we choose to consider the genuine sayings 
of Christ, and, if so be, the commentaries upon them furnished 
in certain of the New Testament writings. This will be our Jesus 
of Nazareth, a sublimated essence, the precise ingredients of 
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which no two scholars will agree upon. Does any serious person 
believe that from so volatile and fleeting a compound the largest 
and most substantial fact of these eighteen centuries, a world- 
wide, all-enduring, and all-conquering church, can be derived for 
mankind? The Gospel in such a case would resemble Plato’s 
philosophy, which is hardly more than a luminous ether, exhila- 
rating indeed, but neither stable nor definite, and much too light 
and airy to be the foundation of a lasting order of things. The 
subtle residuum might mix with the winds of Heaven and be 
dispersed abroad; but it would be as little capable of becoming 
the creed of high and low, the altar and sanctuary of the chil- 
dren of Adam, as would the MMWeditations of Marcus Aurelius or 
the Enchiridion of Epictetus. Not in this fashion does Provi- 
dence carry out its great designs. Religion is no mere affair of 
literature or dilettanteism; to be real it must have an objective 
existence and descend into the world of facts. But the critical 
method thus exclusively pursued leaves us in the presence of alle- 
gory or mythology—lI can scarcely say which—of forms evanes- 
cent and unsubstantial; and it is, in short, ‘such stuff as dreams 
are made of.” It begins with the Christ of Christendom; it 
ends: with a phantom and the coinage of an artistic brain. There 
was no Jesus, this criticism declares, of whom we can render an 
intelligible account, but only an air-drawn picture which floated 
before the imagination of unknown Evangelists and was fixed by 
a Platonizing disciple in the colors of the Alexandrian Logos, 
What can be made of such a religion? It is conscious, deliberate 
mythology. Would, or could it, I ask, have renewed the face 
of the world? Has an abstract idea ever done so ? 

But the alternative, which Christians of every denomination 
are feeling in their own way, is to accept the historical Jesus 
where He is to be found, not dead but living. In other words, 
they must take Him from and in the Tradition, the environment 
as people now speak, that has perpetuated His influence and re- 
newed His power, by a continued Incarnation, from the day He 
went up to His Father. ‘Ye are the epistle of Christ minis- 
tered by us, written not with ink, but with the spirit of the 
Living God,” St. Paul tells the Corinthians whom he has incor- 
porated into the One Society. Either the Idea of Christ is des- 
tined to be broken and scattered, as though it were a human 
invention, or the living Church is its witness and its guardian. 
Nay, I must go further and insist that it never had an existence 
at all except on paper, if it is not that very Idea, so astonishingly 
deep and full of grace, which for over seventeen hundred years, 
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from before Irenzeus and down to the Vatican Council, has shaped 
the form and inspired the dogmas of Catholicism. What is there 
beside it, or distinct from it, except protests, criticisms, and here- 
sies, all negative, none equal to a creative act, discordant among 
themselves, and incapable hitherto of lasting beyond a couple of 
centuries ? Bossuet has written of the Variations of Protestant- 
ism. But Protestantism does more than vary. It develops, and 
has developed, into forms of belief which are simply anti-Chris- 
tian—which, according to the expressive German proverb, “Throw 
out the child with the bath-water”; and which, under pretence 
of reforming, end, as we have seen, in dissolving not only the 
Scriptures but the Lord of the Scriptures. Surely, here is a de- 
cisive argument that if we will keep our Christianity we must 
return to the Church. Does not the whole religious reaction, as 
it is called, whether among Anglicans or Lutherans, prove as 
much? Can we desire a stronger negative test than the aberrations 
and final apostasy of Liberal Protestantism proceeding, not from 
strength to strength but from weakness to collapse, until the 
wealth of the Christian centuries has been dissipated, and men 
are thrown back each upon his individual conscience and broken 
lights, like the heathen philosophers to whom religion was not 
the popular worship nor the oracles of the gods, but only dim 
reflections, as in troubled waters, of the Sun of Righteousness 
shining through the clouds? It is an extraordinary cycle to have 
traversed. For the modern unbeliever in his determined aversion 
from the truth, Christ might never have existed and the times 
of His Kingdom are a blank. 

Put it whichever way we please, the fact remains that those 
who cling to the Catholic Society are Christians admittedly 
resembling the martyrs of the second and third centuries, with a 
firm grasp of the New Testament and a pattern of the perfect 
life, not hung up ina corner to be forgotten, but actually realized 
in every part of the Church’s dominions. And, contrariwise, by 
a law which seems in its operation resistless and assured, the mo- 
ment that Sacramentum Unitatis has been violated, Scripture, 
dogma, Apostles’ Creed, and the personality of the Master Him- 
self, begin to melt before our eyes until all is carried away like 
the fine dust of the threshing-floor. All parties are well aware 
of the opposite tendencies attaching to these methods of holding 
the Christian articles. The Liberal Protestant knows that he has 
lost his footing, and is falling into an abyss. The Ritualist and 
Episcopalian turn by instinct to the Roman tradition, which they 
are fain to copy, as though you could establish the Apostolic 
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succession by setting up one of your own. But imitation is not 
descent. The Eastern Churches, differing from the Roman politi- 
cally rather than in point of doctrine, but still separated, exhibit 
signs of life just so far as the stage at which they divided from 
her, like the young man in the Arabian story who was half man, 
half statue. The organizing principle which makes a present 
Church, capable of progress while faithful to its essential type, 
and energetic because of the life in it, is discoverable in the 
Catholic communion alone. 

And now I have indicated, though in rudest outline, what is 
meant by ascribing to Catholicism a principle of development. 
It is all one with saying that the spirit of Truth dwells within 
the Society which Christ has established; that Tradition is noth- 
ing else than the past made present, and holds in itself the seeds 
of the future; that history is likewise prophecy, and that the Old 
and New Testaments, interpreted by a God-given sense which 
cannot fail, contain prospectively an endless succession of effects, 
and exhibit the right and only law of advance along spiritual 
lines. Thus in every age, the business of a Christian is to “ hear 
what the Spirit saith unto the churches,” not as a message deliv- 
ered long ago whose echoes float faintly down the breeze, but 
as an apocalypse the significance of which is apprehended im- 
plicitly at first and then more and more clearly, by the prophetic 
mind of the Communion of Saints. We may compare that move- 
ment of thought, at once divine in its origin and human in the 
methods whereby it is carried on, to an enlarging circle in the 
water which, though constantly expanding, obeys its own law and 
is true to the centre from which it spreads. Development, there- 
fore, reveals a present Christ here and now. It is revelation fill- 
ing all times and seasons, at once new and old, not exhausted 
by former conflicts with the enemy, but fresh as on the first 
day of creation. Its characteristic power, always, is to overcome 
evil by good, to take the elements of this world, material, social, 
political, and as it were assume them into that Humanity of 
Jesus which purifies because it consecrates in a divine Form 
things otherwise defiled and dangerous. “I, if I be lifted up, 
will draw all things to myself.” Unless Christianity had such a 
promise for the race of mortals, it would not be the full redemp- 
‘tion of which we have been told. No mere history will suffice, 
nor a volume to be critically sundered into parts and then 
sewn up again; neither is an Act of Uniformity covering ten 
thousand varieties of opinion likely to meet on level ground and 
fair terms the Power of the Visible, man’s greatest tempter and 
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tyrant. But allow the germ of heavenly origin to grow, even as 
a mustard-seed, and in due time it will overshadow the cedars 
of Lebanon. It will create a Visible Kingdom which shall dis- 
play in the eyes of men the majesty and the wonder-working 
grace that will more than conquer them, for they will come 
gladly and bring their riches within its gates. In former days, 
the rule of Christ as King was known as a Theocracy. The 
scope of evolution, now I think becoming manifest on every 
hand, in the social organism is—I have said it in preceding 
articles—that the multitude who create and sustain civilization 
should taste abundantly of its blessings, not find it a grievous 
burden increasing in proportion with its value to the few. And 
the name of that new order is Democracy. Will the reader carry 
these two words away with him, Democracy and Theocracy ? 
For it is the immediate task of the Catholic Church, while this 
century is closing and another begins, to combine the things 
represented by them, the earthly and the heavenly, as though 
the matter and form of a great Sacrament, into a public life, a 
renovated human society which shall have its roots deep in the 
past, inheriting the treasures brought down through the years 
of Christendom, and its promise in the years to come. The 
Church is always the Sacramentum Unitatis, and in its ritual 
and the great central object and light of its Liturgy, in the truth 
of the Real Presence, it at once exhibits and fulfils the Sacra- 
mentum Humanitatis, the Ego vobiscum sum which assigns the 
scope while it furnishes the power of Catholic Development. 


WILLIAM BARRY. 
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A GLANCE AT THE ORIGIN AND STRUCTURE OF 
LANGUAGES. 


THERE exist to-day more than a thousand living languages, 
which are classed by Friedrich Miiller under about one hundred 
families, all the members of each family presenting evidence of 
genetic affinity. And as geology reveals the changes our earth 
has passed through, so may we learn by the scientific study 
of languages much that is interesting in the history of mankind. 
We believe that Almighty God gave to our first parents the 
power of expressing thought by means of articulate utterance. 
But as an innocent child needs only a few words to make 
known its wants and wishes, so it may be that early man ex- 
pressed himself in a simple, primitive way. It is the opinion of 
philologists that in the barbarous beginnings of the present races 
great use was made of gesture as well as of inarticulate clicks, 
such as still occur in many of the words of the South African 
Bushmen, and that ages elapsed before grammatical sentences 
were developed. The above-mentioned clicks of the Bushmen 
—according to Bleek, six in number—are used by several 
tribes of North American Indians; they also, according to 
Klaproth, occur among the Circassians, and they are considered 
by many as the germs of language on its phonetic side. 

It is also the opinion of philologists that early man may 
have arbitrarily invented certain words, as well as formed other 
words in imitation of sounds in nature, which sounds had an 
inherent connection with the ideas he wished to convey. 

It may be accepted as a principle of philological research 
that language begins not with single words but with sentences. 
The sentence is the unit of language: all words must once have 
represented sentences. That is to say, when first used each word 
must have implied a sentence, and the sentence-word included 
within itself all the functions which were afterward performed 
by different parts of speech. We have a good illustration in 
Chinese of the early days of speech, where a sentence-word held 
within itself everything that was needed for a complete sentence. 
Here we find no formal distinction between noun, verb, or ad- 
verb; it is only its place in the sentence which tells in what 
sense the word is to be construed. In old Egyptian, too, as 
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Bunsen points out, there is no distinction between noun, adjec- 
tive, verb, or particle; a word may mean indifferently: life— 
alive—to live—lively. In the Indo-European group of languages 
—the most highly developed of all—we also find traccs of this 
primitive phase of speech. Indeed, the splitting-up of a sentence 
into words is not absolutely necessary in writing or speaking. 
In English “I will go” may be viewed as a single group of 
sounds, quite as much as the Latin “ibo.” It may safely be said 
that the distinction between nouns, verbs, adjectives, etc., are 
comparatively recent distinctions; what we term parts of speech 
are the result of gradual development. Prof. Sayce, in Jutroduc- 
tion to the Sctence of Language, says: “The making of words 
as distinct from sentences was a long and laborious process, and 
there are many languages, like those of North America, in which 
the process has hardly yet begun. A dictionary is the result of 
reflection, and ages must elapse before a language can enter upon 
its reflective stage.” 

Philologists have nd evidence to show which first became 
differentiated in the sentence—the substantive or the verb. But 
the first communities of men may have been able to do without 
verbs and still express themselves fairly well. Among some tribes 
to-day the verb, properly speaking, has hardly come into exist- 
ence. In the Feejee language ‘I will” is expressed by “ heart 
or will of me”; “I will eat the rice” by “the eating of me the 
rice” —that is to say, “my eating: will be of the rice”; “ Thy 
father is old” is expressed by apposition, ‘‘age of him, father of 
thee.” A native of Borneo wishing to say “Thy boat is very 
beautiful” says ‘very its beauty thy boat”; ‘His house has 
many rooms” would be “his house with rooms many.” 

The best authorities tell us that object-words and quality- 
words, that is to say, substantives and adjectives, were originally 
one and the same. There was a time when even the genitive 
case, seemingly so important, did not exist, as it does not exist 
to-day in the Malay language. 

Sweet, in Words, Logic,and Grammar, says: “It is a curious 
fact, hitherto overlooked by grammarians and logicians, that the 
definition of a noun applies strictly only to the nominative case. 
The oblique cases are really attribute words, .and the inflection 
is practically nothing but a device for turning a noun into an 
adjective or adverb. This is perfectly clear as regards the geni- 
tive, and indeed there is historical evidence to show that the 
genitive in the Aryan languages was originally identical with 
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an adjective ending: ‘Man’s life’ and ‘human life’ being ex- 
pressed in the same way,” etc. 

As we have said, the thousand existing languages are classed 
by Friedrich Miiller under about one hundred families. But, be- 
sides this classification, philologists have divided languages into 
three much larger divisions, usually termed ‘“ groups,” the genetic 
relation between which is still a mooted question. These three 
groups are the Isolating, the Inflectional, and the Agglutinative, 
to which last we may add a sub-order, the Polysynthetic. In 
the Isolating group words stand by themselves and are not ca- 
pable of inflectional change; whatever variations of meaning the 
words may be capable of conveying are produced either by 
changes of intonation or by changes of position in the sentence. 
Nevertheless, in the isolating group—like the Chinese, for instance 
(composed of five hundred words, each a monosyllable, which may 
be increased to more than fifteen hundred by change of intona- 
tion)—there are what are termed ‘full words” and “ empty 
words,” which make up for the want of‘inflectional change. A 
“full word” standing by itself presents meanings vague and gen- 
eral and often quite different. But the speaker’s precise thought 
is conveyed by affixing to the “full word” an ‘ empty word,” 
which thus supplements intonation and syntax. The Inflectional 
group admits of words being placed in different parts of a sen- 
tence without changing their signification. In this group declen- 
sion, conjugation, etc., come in to give precision to the meaning. 
The Agglutinative group of languages—to which Magyar and 
Turkish belong—like the isolating group, contains words which 
serve to modify or define the meaning of other words; but these 
are so fused with the words they define or modify as to form 
polysyllabic compounds. 

Here let us observe that it is not always easy to determine 
under which of the three groups a language should be classed. 
The exact boundary lines between the agglutinative, the isolating, 
and the inflectional may not in every case be easy to mark out. 
Nevertheless, these three great divisions of language do exist. 
But the polysynthetic, a sub-order of the agglutinative, and to 
which the Indian languages of America belong, cannot be con- 
founded with any other group. The tongues embraced within it 
bear a stereotyped, primeval character which it is impossible to 
mistake, and scholars of repute look on them as a survival of 
primitive forms which have disappeared elsewhere. - In _ these 
tongues the words which form a sentence are stripped of their 
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grammatical endings, subject and predicate are one and the same, 
and the different ideas contained in the unwieldy sentence are, 
to quote the words of Professor Sayce, “ combined like a piece ~ 
of mosaic into a single whole.” 

The problems of language long ago presented themselves to 
the grammarians of Babylon and Ninive. Fragments of the 
native legend which accounted for the origin of the diversity of 
tongues have been discovered in the Assyrian library of Sardan- 
apalus. After them came the grammarians of India. These were 
followed by the Greeks, who strove hard to discover the relation- 
ship existing between thought and the words in which thought 
is clothed. But, adopting the a priori method of philosophizing, 
it was impossible for a science of language to spring from their 
efforts, brilliant as they were. The next to interest themselves in 
the subject, although not so deeply, were the Romans. But de- 
spising the languages of those whom they conquered, centralizing 
everything in Latin, it was only their own grammar and ety- 
mology they cared for, though they did occasionally extend their 
inquiries to the Greek. Only for this stupid pride what might 
we not have learnt about the mysterious Etruscan, which did not 
entirely die out until near the reign of Czsar Augustus, and 
which has only lately been assigned to the Indo-European family. 
It is to the Romans, at least indirectly, that we owe the Latin 
and Greek grammars of a generation ago. And these grammars 
might still have dominated in the schools except for the intro- 
duction of the comparative method, which shows that in order 
rightly to comprehend Latin and Greek we must study them in 
the light of other tongues. 

A new era in the study of language dawned with what has 
been called the discovery of Sanskrit, the sacred and literary lan- 
guage of India. The first Sanskrit grammar was published in 
Rome, in 1790, by two German monks, Hanxleben and Paulinus 
a Sancto Bartholomeo. At about the same period Sir William 
Jones, speaking before the Asiatic Society at Calcutta, says: 


“No philologer could examine the Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin 
without believing them to have sprung from some common source, 
which perhaps no longer exists. There is a similar reason, 
though not quite so forcible, for supposing that both the Gothic 
and the Celtic had the same origin with the Sanskrit.” 


And now—passing over the great work achieved by Leib- 
nitz, who uprooted the common belief that Hebrew was the 
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language from which all the others had sprung—we finally, in 
the early years of the present century, come to the German, 
Francis Bopp. This eminent scholar, in a work entitled Das 
Conjugationssystem, instituted a comparison between the gram- 
matical systems of Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, Persian, and Ger- 
man, and hence, although his work has now only an historical 
interest, Bopp is justly considered the founder of comparative 
philology. Sanskrit is only one representative of the great Aryan, 
or Indo-European, family of languages which, besides Persia, Ar- 
menia, and India, has spread over the larger part of Europe. 
Yet, although only a dialect of the parent tongue, Sanskrit 
will ever be noted for having opened a new world to the philol- 
ogist. It was the first language that was scientifically studied ; 
and it was discovered before very long that the same comparative 
method might be applied to the study of every language in the 
world. Since then new discoveries have led to the belief that the 
primitive Aryan tongue is more faithfully represented in its Eu- 
ropean offspring than in Sanskrit. Prof. Sayce, in Jutroduction to 
the Science of Language, says: “It is to Greek and not to San- 
skrit that we must henceforth look for light on the history of 
Aryan grammar and etymology. The discovery that the Euro- 
pean vocalic system is older than the Indic has not only revolu- 
tionized the study of etymology, but has made Greek and Latin 
the standards of etymological investigation. Sanskrit has played 
its part in the history of comparative philology, and a very im- 
portant part it has been, though not unaccompanied by errors 
and false assumptions, which we are now beginning to. correct.” 
The study of the Aryan dialects has thrown some light on the 
early races who spoke what has been called an Aryan language, 
—for the better opinion is that several races spoke this language, 
identity of speech by no means implying identity of race. 
These peoples lived together like the village communities of India 
described by Sir Henry Maine. Lands were held in common; 
their dwellings were of wood, with thatched roof and a door; a 
number of communities formed a township, and roads connected 
the different townships together. There were pedlars among 
them ; slavery did not exist; they kept sheep, pigs, goats, geese, 
cows, dogs, and horses; these last they did not ride but used for 
drawing loads. They made mead out of honey, they tanned 
leather, they used stone implements, they had boats with rudders 
but not with sails, and they. made music with a stringed instru- 
ment. This knowledge of the primitive Aryans is supposed to 
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come not from written records but from the archives of speech, 
and mainly from Fick’s Comparative Dictionary. 

But it must be said that the latest results of archeological dis- 
covery scarcely represent them in so favorable a light: their boats 
were mere “dug-outs,” they had no conception of any number 
beyond a hundred, they put to death the aged and sick. and 
they practised human sacrifice. It may also be added that a 
closer study of the Aryan tongues has led high authorities to the 
conclusion that the primitive Aryans were not Asiatics, as formerly 
believed, but were inhabitants of northern Europe and lineal de- 
scendants of the men of the new stone age. 

The separation of the Aryan tribes is placed at a period not 
much later than B. C. 3000. The east Aryan branch comprises 
Indian, Persian, and Armenian. The western, or European branch, 
comprises Greek, Italic, Slavonic, Celtic, Lithuanian, and Teutonic, 
thus comprising all the existing languages of Europe except 
Basque, Finnic, Magyar, and Turkish. Basque may be called a 
waif among the European tongues. Professor W. D. Whitney, 
in Life and Growth of Language, says: “ The Basque forms a 
suitable stepping-stone from which to enter the peculiar linguistic 
domain of the New World, since there is no other dialect of the 
Old World which so much resembles in structure the American 
languages.” This curious language is spoken to-day by about 
750,000 persons, three-fourths of whom are Spaniards. M. Broca, 
in La Revue Anthropologique, calls it the oldest language in Eu- 
rope. Unfortunately such is the poverty of Basque literature that 
no light is shed on its history by any written documents. 
Basque is neither Semitic nor Aryan, and, while its origin still 
remains in great obscurity, some philologists look upon it as the 
direct representative of the ancient Iberian tongue, spoken by a 
race which, before the Aryan invasion, occupied the whole of 
the Spanish peninsula. Other philologists, however, and these 
among the most noted, have come to the conclusion that Basque 
is to be classed with the Finnic group of languages. Like the 
Gaelic and other such tongues and dialects Basque is slowly 
disappearing ; and a perishing language can never be revived. 
The world is tending toward linguistic unity, toward a universal 
speech, and in the struggle the weak ones have to be exter- 
minated. 

After the Aryan the most important mother language from 
which other tongues have sprung is the Semitic, between which 
and Aryan, according to present philological science, there is 
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an impassable abyss. It is divided into two divisions, the northern 
and southern. The northern division comprises the sister-dia- 
lects of Babylonia and Assyria, Hebrew, Phoenician, and Syriac ; 
the southern division comprises Arabic and the dialects of Abys- 
sinia.. We know how much that is interesting has come to light 
in the past few years by unearthing the clay tablets of Assyria 
and Babylonia. Assyrian literature is very extensive; yet we 
have dug up only an insignificant portion of it. Every great 
city had a library, and, although the papyrus which the Assyrians 
used has perished, we have still their earthen tablets covered 
with minute cuneiform writing; and we know that the Assyrian 
was a literary language as early as B.C. 3000. This is an in- 
teresting fact, for it points to an extremely ancient civilization 
in that part of the world. Assyrian literature mainly consists of 
translations of older works of a people called, for want of a better 
name, Accadian; and the Accadian of Chaldea is stamped by 
age and decay when we first light upon it in inscriptions of B.c. 
4000, while the origin of Accadian is lost in an indefinitely great 
antiquity. Here let us observe that some authorities believe that 
the parent-tongue which gave birth to the different Semitic dia- 
lects was a sister of the Hamitic family of speech, to which old 
Egyptian belonged; and the language of old Egypt carries us 
- very far back, for we discover a chapter of the “ Ritual of the 
Dead ” quoted on the coffin of Mykerimus of the fourth dynasty, 
B.C. 4100. Yet these inscriptions found in Babylonia and Egypt 
are as of yesterday compared with the vastly older memorials 
preserved in the caverns of the Dordogne, where we see the 
bones of extinct animals inscribed by the contemporaries of the 
woolly rhinoceros and the mammoth. 

Before we close this bird's-eye view of language let us say 
that the ancient tongues of Mesopotamia and Egypt, although 
no longer spoken, remain with us engraven on tablets and monu- 
ments. There are other languages, living ones, in the Indian 
Archipelago, Africa, and America which will not be thus pre- 
served, and when they die they will leave no records behind. 
These demand the immediate attention of scholars. And let us 
remark that no work on savage modes of speech is more inter- 
esting than Bleek’s Comparative Grammar of the South African 
Languages. We have already discovered that the Malay-Poly- 
nesian dialects have no true verbs, that what are called “ parts of 
speech” are not necessary to the Esquimaux, and Colonel Mal- 
lery tells us in the First Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology 
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(Washington, 1881) that the American Indian can talk by means 
of sign language almost as well as he can by word of mouth. 
We also say that it is in the study of grammar that compara- 
tive philology is working the greatest revolution. It is only by 
comparison that we get at the true nature of things, and the au- 
thors of the grammars of our boyhood had few opportunities to 
make comparisons. Such excellent books as Richard Morris’s 
Historical English Grammar had not yet appeared; few of us 
knew how many living languages possessed no cases at all, and 
the absurdity of a verb “governing” a case did not enter into 
the head of anybody. But comparative philology, while it is © 
doing away with the rules of the old-time grammarians, is sub- 
stituting for them a scientific conception of language; it is lead- 
ing us to investigate the laws of articulate utterance and of 
phonetic change; and already we know that language has a life 
of its own; that it changes according to certain fixed laws, is 
always changing; and, applying the method of natural history to 
speech, we may say that families are analogous to genera, indi- 
vidual languages to species, and dialects to varieties. With the 
teachers of our boyhood memory was everything in learning 
grammar; reason was not appealed to. The modern method 
makes us appreciate what grammar is. It proceeds from the 
known to the unknown; .and it is only by going backward from 
living idioms to dead idioms that the clearest insight into the 
latter is to be gained. The modern method not only quickens 
the intelligence of a youth, but it awakens in him a real interest 
in the study of languages; and it is an interest which does not 
die out as soon as his college days are ended. 


W. SETON. 
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LITTLE SAINT CECILIA. 


“LAMB of God, who takest away 

The sins of the world”—I paused to hear 
In a city street, on a busy day, 

A voice that rang so strong and clear. 


It soared above the ceaseless din 
Of toil and trade. I sighed, “Ah me! 
That voice so sweet should chant of sin! 
Where can the church and altar be?” 


“Have mercy upon us” floated down 
Over the hurrying throng of men; 
A leering miser, lean and brown, 
Bared his gray head and gasped “ Amen.” 


-A lady drew, with dainty care, 

From a beggar’s touch her rich array; 
Then stared, amazed to hear the prayer, 
“Lamb of God, who takest away 


The sins of the world ’’—for sake of Him 
She bended low to understand ; 

“Have mercy upon us’: her eyes grew dim, 
And she dropped a coin in the beggar's hand. 


No church was near, no holy fane; 
But a tenement-house across the way, 

With many a shattered window-pane, 
Against the sky rose grim and gray; 


And close below the ragged roof, 
Her bare arms on the window-sill, 

The little singer stood, as proof 
Against the wintry morning’s chill. 


“Who is she?” ran from lip to lip, 
As slowly moved the crowd away; 

A cartman lowered his heavy whip: 
“Tis little Saint Cecilia.” 
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Then, answering to those who smiled: 
“If God himself has worn our clay, 

And lived with us, a little child, 
Why should not Saint Cecilia ? 


“T hear her sing at busy noon, 
And in the mornings dark and still; 
On stormy nights, the self-same tune : 
And, leaning on the window-sill, 


“Yon little child, with eyes like stars, 
Pours forth her prayer for sinful men, 
Like angel held in prison bars. 
’Tis Saint Cecilia come again.” 


I walked adown the noisy street, 
Intent on cares that racked the day; 
And, following like an echo sweet, 
“Lamb of God, who takest away ’— 


The rest was lost; but that small face, 
With dark bright eyes and gypsy hair, 

The wondrous voice, the childish grace, 
Seemed to my heart a living prayer 


That walked with me through all the day, 
And kept my soul from sin and stain: 
“Lamb of God, who takest away 
The sins of the world” by shame and pain, 


“Have mercy upon us,” each and all, 
Though far and oft-our footsteps stray, 
And let thy blessing daily fall 
On little Saint Cecilia. 


MARGARET HOLMES. 
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THE TEMPORAL SOVEREIGNTY OF THE POPE. 


WHATEVER certain parties may say and try to believe, the 
temporal principality of the Pope in the Roman State is still a 
burning question. Catholics throughout the world are not less 
but more interested in it than they have been. It is, therefore, 
opportune to place the origin, reason, and nature of this tem- 
poral sovereignty, which is an appanage of the spiritual suprem- 
acy of the Roman pontiff, in a clear light before our readers. 

That universal political power over the kings and nations of Chris- 
tendom which the Pope formerly possessed was a prerogative which 
was derived from human right, and belonged to a state of society 
which has passed away. I have no occasion to speak of it at 
present. The sovereignty of the Pope in the city of Rome and 
its adjacent state is also derived from human right. The reasons 
for its existence and the right to its possession have not, how- 
ever, become obsolete. They exist in full force, and the whole 
body. of Catholics throughout the world, in unison with their 
head, demand their recognition by the nations of Christendom 
and their ruling powers as a matter of sound policy as well as 
of strict justice. 

The spiritual supremacy of the Pope is of divine, inalienable 
right, necessary not merely to the well-being, but to the being 
of the church, and a dogma of faith. His civil and political po- 
sition and relations are of moment in respect to the exercise of 
the prerogatives and duties of this spiritual supremacy. The 
reason for his possessing civil sovereignty in the domain where 
his see, the centre of his ecclesiastical jurisdiction, is located 
springs out of the very nature of his office as head of the uni- 
versal church. 

The divine right of exercising with full liberty all the powers 
inherent in his spiritual supremacy implies the immunity of the 
Supreme Pontiff from all subjection to any civil power. It is 
contrary to the dignity of his person that he should be liable to 
citation before a lay tribunal, to fine, imprisonment, or exile. It is 
contrary to his liberty that he should be dependent on the jus- 
tice and good-will of a civil sovereign for the ability to promul- 
gate decrees respecting faith, morals, worship, and ecclesiastical 
discipline. This dependence and subjection expose him to sus- 
picion and distrust among other nations, as being practically only 
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the minister of the will of his civil sovereign in the administra- 
tion of the government of the church. Since, therefore, the con- 
ferring of the right of exercising spiritual supremacy implies the 
conferring of all immunities and privileges which are essential to 
its complete enjoyment, immunity from subjection to any civil 
power belongs to the supreme pontiff, jure divino. 

The actual possession of the rights and privileges of immun- 
ity is, however, not necessary to the existence of the church and 
the supreme pontificate, but only to their well-being. The 
right to immunity may remain in abeyance from necessity, as it 
did so remain during centuries, while the Roman pontiffs were 
subject to the dominion of the civil rulers of the Roman Empire. 
The same right of zmmunity may be waived by the sovereign 
pontiff himself, who may voluntarily subject himself to the civil 
authority for reasons of prudence, as he has done in certain pe- 
riods of past history. 

Personal immunity from civil subjection does not of itself 
give civil sovereignty. It requires, however, the acquisition of 
sovereignty by a legitimate title, in order that it may be secure 
and stable. The Pope, as Bishop of Rome, did not possess, ipso 
facto, the right to be King of Rome. It was congruous to his 
character and dignity as head of the church that he should be 
a sovereign, in order that he might possess independence and lib- 
erty in the exercise of his’supremacy. But, that he might ac- 
tually possess sovereignty by a just title, some human act must 
intervene, some human, civil, and political right must be brought 
into being, in order that sovereignty over some particular terri- 
tory should be lawfully vested in him and annexed to his spir- 
itual office. The providence of God brought about this investi- 
ture in such a way that no sovereign ever gained a kingdom, 
no dynasty was ever established in a nation, with a better and 
more perfect title than that by which the popes have acquired 
and retained their civil principality. 

The popes made no revolution in Rome for the overthrow of 
the imperial dominion and the transfer of sovereignty to them- 
selves. No miracle was wrought by God for this purpose. All 
came about in the natural course of events. The Byzantine em- 
perors abandoned Rome, and their sovereignty lapsed by disuse. 
Everywhere the people fell back on their local rulers, who were 
frequently bishops. The temporal lordship of the Pope and of 
other bishaps originated in the acquisition of great landed es- 
tates. These manorial possessions gave them the civil rank and 
temporal authority of princes, counts, and barons. The cessation 
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of imperial dominion in Italy naturally caused these lay and ec- 
clesiastical barons to become petty sovereign princes. The Roman 
people turned naturally and spontaneously to their bishop as 
the chief of their aristocracy, the protector of the people, the 
only one able and ii to take the place vacated by their 
former rulers. 

The Western Roman Empire ceased with the sack of Rome 
by Odoacer, who was in turn vanquished and killed by Theo- 
doric. It was resuscitated by Justinian, and again overthrown by 
the Lombards, surviving only in the exarchate of Ravenna. The 
popes recognized the authority of the Greek exarch at Ravenna, 
and of the duke, his delegate, residing in Rome, which was, 
however, a restricted and almost nominal presidency, and at 
length became extinct. So the political power of the popes 
gradually increased during the period between the reign of 
Gregory the Great and Stephen III. (A.D. 580-773) as a quasi- 


sovereignty. 
The Italian historian Canti thus describes the process in a 


summary manner: 


“Another power remained in Italy, as yet imperceptibly 
growing up, but destined to be developed during the course of 
the century [the seventh], and to cast lasting roots amid the 
ruins of the others. The popes had always shown themselves 
hostile to the Lombard domination and desirous of preserving 
the invaded provinces to the empire. Gregory the Great had 
employed for this effort his authority, his eloquence, his treasure, 
and his skill in the arts of diplomacy; his successors followed 
his example, and whenever they were menaced by the Lombards 
they implored without delay the help of Constantinople. Pre- 
serving toward the emperor the submission which they had con- 
stantly exhibited while Rome was the capital of the world, they 
asked his confirmation of their election, paid him a fixed tribute, 
and kept at his court an apocrisiarius, who treated with him re- 
specting their affairs; but their dependence on distant sovereigns 
and feeble exarchs, upon whom the people looked with an evil 
eye, kept on continually diminishing. Thus the authority of the 
popes, who were at the head of the municipal institutions which 
had been preserved in the city, rendered that of the Duke of 
Rome almost a nullity, and approached to a species of. sov- 


ereignty.’”* 

At the coronation of Pepin by Stephen III. he and his nobles, 
in an assembly of magnates held at Quiercey, bound themselves 
to place the Pope in possession of the sovereign dominion of 


* Univ, Hist., French translation, vol. viii. p. 214, 
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Rome and the exarchate. Pepin crossed the Alps with an army 
twice in pursuance of this design. The second time (755), after 
conquering Astolpho, the Lombard king, he made a solemn en- 
try into Rome and laid upon the tomb of St. Peter a formal 
document of investiture of the pontifical domain, together with 
the keys of the towns contained within its circuit. The last 
Lombard king, Didier (756-773), was conquered and the Lom- 
bard kingdom abolished by Charles the Great, who confirmed 
the donation of Pepin. The temporal kingdom of the Pope was 
now established in a definite and stable manner, with the uni- 
versal recognition of Catholic Christendom. 

History shows how, in the’ case of the papal sovereignty, 
the Roman people did voluntarily withdraw allegiance from 
or refused it to all other princes and eagerly gave it to the 
Pope. Other causes concurred in establishing his right as a 
fact, and in placing him in actual possession of the sover- 
eignty, without prejudice to any other really existing, legiti- 
mate right. The Pope possessed all the rights belonging to 
his position as the chief land-owner and prince among the Ro- 
man princes. He possessed the right, as head of the church, 
to have no temporal prince placed over him who could con- 
trol or hinder the exercise of his spiritual supremacy. More- 
over, he possessed a great many imperfect rights or claims 
upon the allegiance of the Roman people, arising from the ser- 
vices he had rendered to the state in preserving, defending, 
and succoring it when it was menaced with disaster and de- 
struction. His superior ability to govern, and the fitness of 
his personal dignity as filling a place in Christendom higher 
than that of any king, made it expedient and even morally 
necessary that. the sovereignty of Rome should be vested in 
his person.’ The action of Pepin was that of one who de- 
fended the Roman people in the right of their independence 
against tyrants, aggressors, and perfidious violators of treaties. 
It was also in defence of the general right of his own and 
other nations to the independence and tranquillity of the Ro- 
man Church, as the centre of Christendom. The action of 
Charles the Great was similar. His overthrow of the Lom- 
bard kingdom was justifiable by the right of conquest in a 
just war provoked by the violation of treaties, by the consent 
of the greater part of the people of Italy, and by the necessity 
of providing for the welfare of Italy and all Europe. His final 
act of settlement in the beginning of the year 800 had still 
greater force and legitimacy, as the act of the emperor of 
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the greater portion of Western Europe, in which the great es- 
tates of his realm concurred, the whole of Western Christendom 
applauding, and the Eastern Empire tacitly consenting. The pos- 
session of a temporal principality by the Pope became thus an 
established institution, de jure and de facto. This possession was 
so consistent with natural and divine as well as human rights of 
various kinds that it became an inviolable right. This is the 
only way in which sovereignty can become vested in any kind of 
lawful possessor or political person, whether this person be a 
monarch, a body of oftimates, or a republic in which the people 
is sovereign. Civil sovereignty is not immediately delegated by 
God, unless in exceptional cases, which do not occur in the pres- 
ent providence of God. It is delegated mediately through hu- 
man acts by which some particular form of government is con- 
stituted. There is a right to good government founded in the 
natural law inherent in every political society. It is the chief 
duty of this government to protect all the rights of its subjects. 
At the time of which we are speaking the Catholic Church, un- 
der the supreme headship of the Pope, was universally recog- 
nized as a divine institution. All the Christian nations and all 
the individuals composing them had a right to the full enjoy- 
ment of all their religious privileges as members of the church. 
One of the principal of these religious rights was, that the vicar 
of Christ should be free and independent of all civil authority, 
in the exercise of his spiritual supremacy. Ti» political sov- 
ereignty of the Pope in the Roman State was the necessary 
means to this end, and also important for the political equilib- 
rium and international alliance of the nations of Christendom. 
It became an essential part of the politieal constitution of Europe. 
Out of this germ was developed that more extensive temporal 
power which the .Pope possessed for ages, the reason of which 
has passed away with the changes brought about by the progress 
of time. But the reason for the temporal principality of the 
Pope in Rome has not passed away. It still remains necessary, 
even for the political welfare of Italy and the Christian world. 
But, above all, it is necessary for the well-being of the Catholic 
Church. The people of Rome and Italy are not exclusively 
concerned with it. It is the concern of the whole body of Catho- 
lics throughout the world. As intimately connected with their 
religious rights, it is the concern of the governments of the na- 
tions to which they belong. This is so on purely political 
grounds. 

Eut besides this, the temporal principality of the Pope is 
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not only inviolable by every sanction of human right and human 
law which any kingdom or republic can claim. In the view of 
Catholics it is sanctioned by a higher and divine law. Rome 
has been given to God and accepted by his vicegerent, and the 
donation is irrevocable. It is sacred property, like an altar or a 
church, and its confiscation is sacrilege.. The Pope is the su- 
preme judge for all Catholics of the inviolability of his right to the 
Roman principality. He has decided the matter in the most solemn 
manner, with the concirrence of all his co-judges, the bishops, 
and the assent of all the faithful. The great congresses of Spain 
and Germany have recently given distinct and emphatic utterance ~ 
to the common voice of the people whom they represented. 
The congress of the Catholics of the United States in 1889 ex- 
pressed their own sentiment, and that of the whole body of the 
clergy and laity in this country, in a sufficiently intelligible 
manner to be understood by all. The recent congress of the 
Catholic Germans of the United States expressed the sentiment of 
this large and respectable portion of our population in a more 
explicit and emphatic manner, which does honor to their loyalty 
to the Holy See. It is to be hoped that the press will not allow 
this question to be forgotten, but will take every opportunity to 
enlighten and arouse the Catholic laity, so that, whenever occa- 
sion offers, they may give a strong moral support to, the noble 
champions of religion who are fighting its battles in Europe. 

the invasion and-seizure of Rome was an unjust and violent 
act. The connivance or apathy of the European powers was a 
flagrant dereliction of duty and a piece of extremely bad policy. 
The administration of the Italian kingdom has been unprincipled, 
disastrous, and productive of great misery to the people. Those 
who are at the head of it are possessed by a spirit of bitter hos- 
tility to Catholicism and to all religion, which they are determined 
to exterminate if possible. It is a conflict of life and death, so 
far as the Catholic religion is concerned, which is being waged 
at Rome. It is natural enough for infidels to sympathize with 
those who are waging this war against religion. But it is 
strange and sad to find Englishmen and Americans who profess 
to be Christians, to love true liberty, and to support law and 
order, the rights of property, and high principles in politics, 
joining in applause of men like Mazzini, Garibaldi, and Crispi. 
Surely they are not well-informed, and are blinded by their in- 
veterate prejudices against the Catholic Church and the Roman 
See. 

The present state of things is violent and abnormal. It is 
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impossible that the great powers should long tolerate its continu- 
ance. Christian Rome is the creation of the Popes and the 
Catholics of the world. It is the capital of the Christian world. 
The endeavor to restore the old pagan Rome is a retrogression 
and a chimera. We do not wish ill to the Italian kingdom. 
We desire its reconciliation to the Pope, its prosperity and glory. 
But the only possible condition on which this desirable result can 
be secured is the restoration of Rome to the Pope. 

It is no wonder that those who do not believe in the divine 
institution of the Papacy should regard this as an impossible event. 
Neither can we wonder if Catholics infected with pseudo-liberal- 
‘ism, or half-instructed in their religion, or of a timorous disposi- 
tion and always on the lookout for the disastrous and gloomy, 
should care little for the settlement of the Roman question, or 
hesitate to hope for one that is favorable to religion. 

But those who believe with enlightenment and firmness in 
the promises of God, and who are well acquainted with the past 
history of the church, will not despond on account of present 
evils. The Rock of Peter has been often assailed by -tempests, 
but never submerged or swept away. The unflinching constancy 
of Pius IX. and Leo XIII. in asserting their rights and refusing 
to make a compromise with usurpation is a sign of approach- 
ing triumph over injustice, tyranny, and impiety. The hierarchy 
and laity are standing by them with a steadfastness and devo- 
tion which are every day increasing. There are signs of a coming 
change in the political horizon. The multitudinous and earnest 
prayers of millions of the faithful cannot remain unanswered. 
Let us wait for a time with patience, and we may hope to 
chronicle one day in our pages the auspicious celebration in 
Rome of the restoration of Leo XIII. to the throne of his pre- 
decessors, with the applause of the city and the world, Urbis et 
Orbis. 

A. F, HEwIT. 
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THE CATHOLIC NEGRO’S COMPLAINT. 


AT the recent annual convention of the Catholic Young 
Men’s National Union delegates were present from three organi- 
zations of colored Catholics. A novel sight surely, and only to 
be found in a Catholic body! Their presence provoked thoughts 
which, in part, were given at the convention by the present 
writer through the courtesy of the reverend president, Father La- 
velle, of the New York Cathedral, and which are here presented 
in full. 

Some years ago a colored youth, who is quite an expert in 
stenography and typewriting, asked the writer for a recommen- 
dation. Armed with it he hoped to secure a fairly-paying posi- 
tion he had his eye upon. Knowing of a better place, I offered © 
him a letter to aid him in securing it. No pen could describe 
the look of anguish which passed over the young man’s counte- 
nance. On inquiring its cause I received this answer: “ Ah, 
father, I never.could get ¢hat situation.” ‘Why not?” I asked. 
“You do not know what it is to be a nigger,” was the answer. 
He had spoken volumes. It is notorious that a black skin is too 
often an insurmountable barrier—a barrier which shuts out Negro 
youths not only from the trades and professions; not alone from 
the callings of secular men, but even from the advantages and 
blessings of the supernatural order. Is it necessary to state facts 
at length, facts as patent as the rays of the noonday sun? Men 
may come from any part of Europe and with most un-American 
ideas, with convictions even thoroughly anarchical and subversive 
of all government, atheists and haters of Christianity, and yet 
such men both for themselves and their children have an open- 
ing among us in every trade, pursuit, and profession. They send 
their sons, if they like, to our Catholic colleges and their daugh- 
ters to our convent-schools. But the Negroes, of whom alone it 
can be said that they carry their papers of citizenship written by 
the Almighty’s finger on their black faces, are shut out from 
trades and professions and clerkships, and, in a word, from 
almost all employments save those of the menial sort. All races 
of whites are seen in our colleges and convent schools, and in 
our orphanages and kindred institutions, but there is no room for 
the Negro because he is black. 

Yet it is undoubtedly true that on the Catholic Church alone 
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depends the elevation and morality of the Negro race, and the 
Catholic Church recognizes no race distinctions between men; 
indeed the fundamental truths, that all men are of one blood, that 
by one man all sinned, with the correlative that One Man died 
for all, will tolerate no such distinctions. If. the first Adam is 
not the parent of the Negro, then in the second Adam’s bless- 
ings he can have no share, and vice versa. Hence the church 
baptizes the men and women of the Negro race; gives them her 
other sacraments; consecrates Negroes to God in holy virginity ; 
ordains them priests; and, canonizing them, puts them on her al- 
tars for our reverence. The great and real difficulty in the so- 
called Negro question is, that the black man is not looked on 
from this point of view but from a natural stand-point. 

He, like any other poor man, is weighed in the scales with 
dollars and cents. Among a people one of whose ruling passions 
is love of money the unfortunate blacks go to the wall, just as 
the laboring class generally. The Negroes suffer from all the 
grievances of our white workingmen plus the unholy hate of race 
prejudice. Low wages, long hours, high rents, unhealthy and im- 
moral housing, ‘‘ store pay,” the labor of women and children—all 
these torment the Negro as they torment the white laborer. But in 
addition the Negro suffers from the terrible misfortune of being black. 

Against this racial antipathy no argument will be listened 
to; it must be lived down. For it is a sentiment without ra- 
tional foundation. Silently, patiently, perseveringly must our black 
brethren go on in their ways, often rubbing against prejudice 
but nobly ignoring it, till better days dawn and their manhood 
be recognized. It is no surprise to meet with negrophobia 
among the ignorant, but very painful is it to find intelligent peo- 
ple subject to the same mania. Just here stands out the bound- 
less distance between the Catholic Church and many of her 
children. How narrow the views of some Catholics about the 
negro are plainly appeared last spring when Archbishop Ireland, 
in a sermon delivered in the colored church in Washington, laid 
down the very A B C of civil and religious, political and man- 
hood equality. What he said is but the expression of the 
Catholic faith applied to the Negro problem. Yet his words were 
received with scorn by some Catholics, and they were men who 
should have known better. And it is far less wonder that an 
archbishop felt obliged to teach such fundamental truths than 
that Catholics were found who refused to hearken to them. 
The cry of “No Social Equality” was raised—a mere subter- 
fuge to throw dust in our eyes. 
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Upon such hues and cries are rung the changes of political 
partisanship, and they are out of place in discussing race prob- 
lems. The colored people do not want the forced equality of 
the family circle, nor that of unbidden social companionship of 
any sort, nor the offensive thrusting of personal intercourse upon 
any one. Their self-respect forbids this. With difficulty do we 
get the negroes, be their condition never so poor, to take ad- 
vantage of such of the church’s charities as are open to them. 
Self-respect is not an unknown virtue among them ; hence among 
the thousands and thousands of “ tramps” whom we meet hardly 
any are negroes. But what our black countrymen do long for, 
and what they have a right to, is, if I may so call it, competi- 
tive equality ; in other words, a white man’s chance and a white 
man’s place in the race of life, and a white man’s wages for his 
toil. It is unjust to shut out our black brethren from any em- 
ployment, if they are competent to fill it; even more unjust to 
pay them at a lower rate of wages than white men receive 
for the same labor. The color of a man’s skin does not spoil 
the cunning of his hand nor warp his brain-tissue. Nor does the 
tawny body find less need of food and clothing than one of more 
attractive color. Nor, again, is love of wife and children less in 
a Negro’s heart than in a white man’s. Give the blacks a chance 
to learn trades; to enter the professions; to run their course in 
every avenue of life. 

Just here the influence of many Catholics is cast against the 
Negroes. In the Protestant South they enjoy the right of work- 
ing at all trades. Not so in the North, where the church has 
her stronghold. The great bulk of the trades-unionists are in 
many cities of the North Catholics; yet they leave no opening 
to the Negroes for the learning of trades. A friend of mine 
lately employed a negro. All his fellow-workmen, every one of 
them a Catholic, struck immediately. They would not work with 
a “nigger.” 

Much the same complaint can be made against our colleges 
and professional schools; of the former but two or three receive 
negroes, and of the latter there is none that I know of which 
has a negro studying for a profession. The same may be said of 
our convent schools. This is more surprising as the communi- 
ties in charge of Catholic institutions of learning, with a handful 
excepted, are European foundations; like our own ancestors, these 
societies are importations. Yet, in institutions of the same so- 
cieties in that Europe whence they have come to us, no distinction 
is made between white and black; is it not strange to find it 
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here in free America? A young lady, the daughter of one of 
our oldest Catholic families, told me that in the French convent 
in which she passed eight or nine years of her girlhood were 
Negro girls as dark as midnight ; yet the order which was in charge 
of the school will not receive a black child into any of the fifty 
or sixty houses which it has in our land. 

If true to our Catholic instincts the day is not far distant 
when, throughout this country, the Negroes will have free access 
to our churches; will be allowed to sit in the pews, and not be 
sent aloft or crowded aside; will be seen in our colleges, acade- 
mies, schools, and room will be found for them in our orphan- 
ages and other charitable instituticns; every effort, too, will be 
‘lent by Catholics to secure them trades. To provide thus for 
the Negro is, I say, a Catholic instinct. The church never admits 
the incapacity of any race; she knows that true growth is from 
within, and that men must be allowed to develop their native 
powers. No people can be uplifted by external agencies or 
by law. Their own innate energy, properly directed, must be 
the energizing force in their advance, and the church labors to 
give it free play. A race must be its own dynamo. He knows 
the Negroes very imperfectly who fancies them bereft of energy, 
push, and brains. For their progress during the past twenty- 
five years is a living proof of what they can do. Moses and 
Josue, Caleb and Hur must step forth from among themselves 
to lead the people to the promised land. 

Hence the need of Negro priests. Hence in St. Joseph’s 
Seminary and the Epiphany Apostolic College, in Baltimore, 
are seen Negro boys preparing to marshal the hosts of Israel in 
the Black Belt. To ordain the natives of a country to the 
priesthood has ever been the practice of the church. Only the 
other day, true to this spirit, did our Holy Father establish the 
hierarchy in Japan; and, in pursuance of the same policy, the day 
“is not far off when Japanese bishops and archbishops, and in 
time cardinals also, will come from the East, fresh glories of the 
universality of the church. In China and other parts of Asia, 
in Africa and the isles of the Pacific, the same results of Catho- 
licity will be seen. Rome always insists on a native clergy, 
going so far in her decisions as to threaten any bishop of the East 
with censure if he should refuse to ordain natives. And it is an 
historical fact that Japan was lost to the church for two hundred 
and fifty years because the successors of St. Francis Xavier, less 
enlightened than himself, would have no native priests or bishops. 
Hence, when persecution came and no European was allowed to 
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enter the mikado’s realm, the once-glorious church of St. Fran- 
cis Xavier, shorn of its pastors, rapidly dwindled away till in 
1857, when Bishop Petitjean landed in Japan, there were only 
about twenty thousand Christians left. (Rohrbacher, vol. . xxv. 
p. 58, et seq.) 

The importance of trusting the Negroes themselves as the 
surest means of advancing the race has an additional argument 
in the fact of their concentration in one section of the land. 
There are about as many blacks in the United States as there 
are Catholics; yet, on the whole, the Catholic Church is far 
less noticed by the general public than are the Negroes. Not so 
in regard to the Negro, who is ever looming up in one way 
or other; and chiefly because he is concentrated in one section 
of the country. There is hardly one-third of the colored peo- 
ple scattered throughout the North and the old slave States of 
the Mississippi Valley, but in the Southern States along the At- 
lantic and the Gulf the blacks are as numerous as the whites, and 
perhaps in excess of them. This concentration of the bulk of 
the Negro race in a few States opens up endless questions, and 
only the Catholic Church, which has been the nursing-mother 
of all modern peoples, will be able thoroughly to solve them. 
Unfortunately at the present day her influence in the Black 
Belt is next to nothing. The possible control of the States in 
question by the Negro is viewed with alarm by very many citi- 
zens; a different and more substantial sentiment of alarm should 
be engendered in the minds of Catholics because the part of - 
the country claiming the blacks is Protestant. Too much stress 
cannot be laid on the fact that the South is intensely Protest- 
ant. And while in the North Protestantism is, in point of 
doctrine, but a “magni nominis umbra,” in. the South, on the con- 
trary, it is the genuine offspring of the Reformation. There are, 
I believe, fewer Catholics in the country south of the Potomac and 
the Ohio and east of the Mississippi, leaving out Kentucky, than 
there are in the city of Baltimore alone. 

The value of Negro self-aid is-well appreciated by our Protest- 
ant friends, who make very much use of the blacks themselves 
in all their missionary work among them. Both the Baptist and 
Methodist denominations have their distinct organizations, the 
bishops, ministers, and deacons of which are Negroes, who them- 
selves order, govern, and support their various churches. In 
their turn these are the centres of life—social, political, and re- 
ligious—for all the blacks in their respective neighborhoods. Nor 


is this all. These efforts are seconded by a large number of 
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schools of higher grade, amounting to over one hundred and 
thirty and scattered throughout the whole South, supported by 
the various Protestant denominations. To support these institu- 
tions of learning our Protestant friends pour out money like 
water. These are the direct aids of the Protestant propaganda 
among the blacks; but, indirectly, the public schools are just as 
potent helps for Protestantism, being largely controlled by Prot- 
estant church-members, and existing in a community the great 
majority of whose people are alien to the true faith. It is al- 
most impossible for us Catholics to realize the stupendous work 
that is being done for the blacks by our fellow-countrymfen not 
of the household of the faith, alongside of whose endeavors our 
own are paltry and insignificant. Twenty thousand black youths, 
of both sexes, are enjoying the advantages of higher education in 
variously graded high-schools, colleges, and universities. Some of 
these have a curriculum of studies equal to that of our best 
Catholic colleges; while others, again, give their pupils every 
facility to master the trades. Every one of these schools is a 
nursery whence go forth the leaders of the Negro race. From 
two to three thousand graduates yearly pass from their “Alma 
Maters’”’ into active life, every one of whom becomes a centre 
of intelligence and activity among the colored population of the 
South. As school-teachers, lawyers, doctors, preachers they are 
the recognized heads of their race. All have been trained to 
positive opposition to Catholicity. 

Now, what does all this mean? The colored people are be- 
ing moulded by influences which are not alone non-Catholic, but 
very often rationalistic. For, as far as. my observation goes, 
there is little solid religion among these graduates. Determina- 
tion, high resolve, noble purpose—qualities all good in them- 
selves—are found everywhere among them, but little that is 
divine. The perverted knowledge of history, the _ ill-founded 
philosophy, and the dwarfed systems of theology taught to these 
young men and women need hardly be dwelt upon for the in- 
formation of Catholic readers. Hence, although a steady stream 
of preachers is poured into the colored masses, these are to a 
great extent powerless against the tide of infidelity and its con- 
sequent moral corruption; only able to indulge in high-sound- 
ing, empty platitudes on morality, varied with the usual Protest- 
ant attacks on Rome. Year by year does this evil grow; more 
and more powerless, in consequence, are our own efforts against 
it. And the sad result follows that far the greater number of 
educated Negroes, though naturally religious, must be placed 
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among those many millions who, not being with the Lord, are 
against him. 

To this absence of religion and its elevating influences add 
the lamentable fact that home, as a general thing, is unknown 
to the Negroes. During slavery they lived in “quarters,” and 
knew only of ‘Home, sweet Home,” from the air, so beautiful 
and soul-melting, which they sang amidst their squalor. And, 
although the curse of slavery is gone, the effects of the “ quar- 
ters” as yet hang around the firesides of the Negro race, who 
hardly know that fascinating spot of childhood—the domestic 
hearthstone. Clinging to all of us are sacred memories, both 
pleasant and sorrowful, of the home circle; an elevating and 
purifying influence that should be absent from no man. Not so 
with the Negroes: most of them are devoid of domestic training. 
Of how great a boon the members of this unfortunate race are 
thus robbed none of us can fully understand. When, therefore, 
the black youth leaves school with nothing better than an irre- 
ligious training the salutary restraints of home are not at hand 
to correct and guide him. What wonder that all moral restraint 
is too often thrown off. In an educational and material point of 
view the Negroes are steadily advancing, and it should be to 
Catholics a subject of great regret that they are doing so along 
lines independently of us; nay, prejudicial to our apostolate 
among them. Let us not fold our arms and thus give the Negro 
race reason to believe that we take no interest in them. We 
are here for them and they are here for us. They are our mis- 
sionary field, our Colored Harvest. They are our opportunity 
and our responsibility. ‘‘Am I my brother's keeper?” Yes, 
Catholics of America, you are the keepers of your black breth- 
ren. To you are applicable the words of the prophet: “ Ethi- 
opia, your hope.” 


J. R. SLATTERY. 
St. Foseph's Seminary, Baltimore. 








NOTES ON MEXICAN POETS AND POETRY. 


REGRET, 


OH! might I sink to Pluton’s realm of sleep, 
To that dim cave and ever-murm’ring hall 
Where day and night the lulling waters fall, 

And drowsy mists enswathe the ancient steep. 

So should I cease, at last, to brood and weep, 

To spill my urn of tears where slowly sweep 
The floods of Lethe by the Stygian wall. 


Alas! there is no surcease for my pain! 
The happy gods may slumber and forget, 

But lo! each morning comes to me again 
The pale and patient ghost of sad Regret. 

I nevermore shall see, while I remain, 
Another happy day or rise or set. 


JAMES BUCKHAM. 





FURTHER NOTES ON MEXICAN POETS AND POETRY. 


TAINE, in his History of English Literature, states: “I am 
about to write the history of a literature, and to seek in it for 
the psychology of a people. . -. . A work of literature is not 
a mere play of imagination, a solitary caprice of a heated brain, 
but a transcript of contemporary manners, a type of a certain 
kind of mind.” If we are careful to avoid sweeping generali- 
zations this statement may be accepted as an- unquestionable 
truth; but, though announced with a fanfare and an oriental ex- 
uberance of words, M. Taine’s truth is no new thing; on the 
contrary, it has been acted on by every student from the time 
when history was first made a study of men and manners, and 
not a mere battle-roll. Accepting this truth, the morals and 
manners of a people are to be found in their literature, and 
avoiding generalizations, I am obliged to believe that the Mexi- 
cans have reached a very high standard of morality. For, what- 
ever else may with plausible reason be denied the literature of Mex- 
ico, it is an incontestible fact that it is one of the cleanest ever 
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given the world. Schlegel’s eloquent praises of the high moral 
quality of Spanish literature in the age of Calderon de la Barca 
may with equal justice be applied to that of Mexico. And we 
may say of it in this one particular what Corneille said of the 
Mexican Alarcon* in general: ‘I have seen nothing equal ta 
him, either in the ancients or moderns.” 

It is not alone the literature of Mexico that is unknown, but 
her people as-well. Humboldt, Janvier, Irving—Willis, and a score 
of others visit Mexico and are charmed. Humboldt’s discrimi- 
nating words of eulogium are well known; Janvier finds them a 
people but to be known to be loved; Willis speaks of the in- 
habitants of Yucatan as of angels: ‘They are the cleanest 
people on the face of the earth.” But there are others who say 
otherwise. There are bad men and bad women in Mexico, as 
there are in other lands; and, as water seeks its level, these others 
meet them as they would meet the same class in their own coun- 
tries, and they judge the whole through the medium of their as- 
sociates. 

The question has been asked me, how it is to be accounted 
for that Mexican literature is so little known? Now, so it seems 
to me, a literature known over a very considerable portion of 
the Western Continent, a literature by no means unheard-of in 
Spain, Germany, and France, can hardly be called an unknown 
literature. The truth is, we English-speaking people are apt to 
fall into the error of supposing that what has not come under 
our gracious observation is a thing yet to be discovered. The 
cause that may, I fear with justice, be adjudged for our not 
knowing the literature of a people so closely neighbor to us is 
not to our credit. With all its elegance—although, in common 
with that of Spain, it has “elevated its poetry, intoxicated, as it 
were, with aromatic fragrances, far above all the scrupulous mod- 
eration of the sober West” (Schlegel)—in spite of the almost 
matchless simplicity of its fiction; in spite of the glow and color, 
and strength and force and liquid melody of its drama, we have 
not been attracted. For, first and last, above all and in ll, 
Mexican literature is intensely and supremely Christian. Christ. 
and Christ’s dear Mother are as real and true to that people 
and their literature as are their brothers and sisters, their hus- 
bands and wives, their lovers and sweethearts, the scenes in which 
they live and have their being. And. it is this ever-abiding 
with them of these two spotless ones that has kept their lore of 


* Alarcon. See THE CATHOLIC WORLD for November, 1890. 
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legend, lore of fiction, lore of poesie, lore of the theatre pure and 
clean. This is so true that Cepada of Puebla’s description of a 
maid at prayer in his poem of Zhe Iconoclast might justly be 
applied to the literature of which he is one of the exponents: 


** It broke in sudden light o’er all the fane, 
Upon the kneeling white-faced one who long 
Had striven to pierce the veil that hid her Spouse ; 
And tranc’d she was, as shepherds by song 
Were, in the ages gone on Juda’s plain ; 
Tranc’d at the glory of her Spouse, hid ’neath grain 
Till now. His face of beauty, worn with love, 
Shone on her, and filled her all with joy 
That for him she’d kept herself a spotless dove, 
Had chosen for her home her Lord’s dwelling-house.” 


The Iconoclast is defaced by many irregularities and inequali- 
ties and its action is not consecutive. It is too long to be read 
at a sitting, and yet it should be so read for the interest to 
be maintained in its hero and heroine. What marks it as almost 
a unique in Mexican poetic literature are its abounding and par- 
ticularizing descriptions of nature, and in such descriptions Cepada 
is perfectly at home. He describes scenes entirely unlike the thin 
landscapes of the North, scenes that glow with a tropical luxuri- 
ance of vivid color. He revels in color; he exhausts language 
in the endeavor to paint the picture of nature in her most 
gorgeous raiment, and to one who has never been in a southern 
land the picture may appear gaudy and over-decked. But nature 
never is gaudy; when clad in her most glorious apparel she 
throws about her the luminous golden atmosphere of the South, 
and the living scarlets and purples and metallic greens are mel- 
lowed in the haze of gold, all alive as it is with the flutter of a 
thousand vari-colored birds of song. The following lines, taken at 
random, may give an idea of Cepada’s descriptive powers: 


‘< The flickering shadows of the great broad palms 
Play o’er the winding path of hyacinth ; 
The zephyr sings to the pleasure-giving palms ; 
The cool spring chants a pleasant air of peace, 
And the golden-hearted roses bend to list, 
Down trailing to kiss the refreshing wave. 
Banks of empurpled maize are flush’d, out where 
The line of the sped day vermilion lies; 
Shrilling paroquets fleet through the yellow haze 
Bound home to ’scape their foe abroad at night ; 
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The fickle moth rouses from his day's repose, 
Spreads his velvet wing to charm his lady-love ; 
The restless fire-fly trims his tiny lamp 

In readiness to greet the coming night. 

And now the night stretcheth forth her dusky hand, 
‘And one by one the stars of heaven are lit.” 


Cepada has published a volume of short poems of passion 
very unsimilar to the poems of a like title with which the Ameri- 
can people during the last decade have been tantalized. Cepa 
da’s passion is real, earnest, and manly, and not of a kind to slay 
the soul. He has also published a poem entitled Athene, 
which ranks among his best. It recounts the fall of Athens, her 
gods, her literature, and her speech, and ends with an enrapt- 
ured appeal to heaven and earth to rejoice, in that ‘“ Christ the 
Lord has come and blessed the world with more than Athene 
could give.” 

A prose translation of the first two stanzas reads as follows: 


“ Thy violet crown is withered, Athena, thy fair gods sleep. 
Thy hills are but pedestals for the marble shaft that alone re- 
mains of thy sculptured beauty. The apex of petrified acanthus 
leaf is thrown to the ground, and thy erst hero-trodden streets 
are rank with weeds. Aphrodite now scarce lives in a poet's 
dreams; no more the horn of Artemis doth wake the crocus 
flower to drink the dew given by Eos; and Silene no more bathes 
with kisses the lips of sweet Endymion. All, all are gone, save 
sad Notus, who mourns among the reeds of merry Pan, and 
Zephyrus, sorry plagiarist, who takes the part of Eros, and wafts 
to some love-sick youth the sweet perfume of his lady’s coming, 
or whispers in his ear the music of her voice afar.” 


Cepada* is a very young man, and it is not too much to say 
that there are few young poets living who are so full of promise. 

In looking over the list of Mexican authors, and noting 
their various and often multiplied occupations, to which a pro- 
fession is often added, one is not so much surprised that they 
wrote so much, as that they found time to write at all. The 
twelve plays, three volumes of poems, and twenty-eight novels 
of José de Cuéllart were written and published in the space 
of seventeen years, during which time the author was con- 
stantly occupied in ministerial affairs as secretary of legation, 
and finally as under-secretary of foreign affairs. Thongh 


* He was born in 1867 in the city of Puebla. 
t Cuéllar was born in San Luis Potosi, 1835. Still living. 
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Cuéllar is not so remarkable an example of industry as some 
others mentioned in a former paper, it may be believed that 
he is not an idler. Climate seems to have little or nothing 
to do with the wonderful industry of Mexican authors, for it 
is as apparent in those born on the coast as it is in those born 
in the interior. Only, with Mexico, as with us and the rest of 
the world, her mountainous districts produce almost nothing that 
can be called literary genius. 

If Cuéllar had written nothing but the drama Azares de una 
venganza and the novel Lxsalada de pollos he would have no 
low place in literature; but add to these his drama Deberes py 
sacrificios and the comedy Natural y figura, and we find him 
well placed in a rank but below the first. It is true he belongs 
to an intensely romantic school; that he is not analytical; that 
he believes in heroes and heroines; that he always has a plot; 
but, in spite of all these virtues, he never fails to be interesting, 
and he clothes what he has to say in graceful and dignified 
language. I much fear that, in view of certain developments, 
he would be called melodramatic; for, by way of an example, 
had he to say a girl rang a door-bell he would not take five or 
six hundred words to describe the action, and then three or four 
pages to discuss what the neighbors’ and the. girl’s kinsfolk 
thought of the feat, and the remainder of a chapter to analyze 
the girl’s motives for ringing the bell. Don José Cuéllar would 
hardly call this literature. But my notes are on poets and 
poetry. Cuéllar’s prose, however, has oftener the ring of poetry 
than much of what bears the name. 

Un viaje & Oriente is a lyric drama in which the highly 
poetic subject is exquisitely treated. The roseate language, so 
delicious to the ear of a Southron, here finds a perfect setting. 
And by roseate I do not mean florid, which is as unlike roseate 
as the cheap chromo Murillo is unlike its divine original. 
Much as I admire the strength and force of our great English 
tongue, I do not see how the melodious strains of Cuéllar, with 
their undertone of lute and violin, can be reproduced in it, un- 
less we grant, what some would have, that poetry needs not 
melody. That Cuéllar’s lavish use of the musical richness of the 
Spanish tongue is open to criticism may be admitted without 
detracting from the value of his work, for he does not use 
words at the expense of sense. He has published a volumé of 
poems very unequal in worth and not at all worthy of his 


genius. 
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I do not hesitate to say that no character in a drama has 
been more beautifully portrayed than that of Maria de los An- 
geles in Varela’s play of that name, and certainly there is no 
sadder story than that of Salvador Varela* himself. He was born 
in the suburbs of Vera Cruz, the posthumous son of a driver of 
asses. His first knowledge of life was pinching hunger, for his 
mother was not able to nourish him, and hardly gotten was the 
ass’s milk on which he was fed. While yet a small child he 
was set to work in an enclosure for asses. His devotion to his 
mother amounted to a passion with him, and from her he 
learned all she could give .him—sincere piety, a love of justice, 
and his letters. With his mother’s aid he taught himself to read 
from her one book, a book of prayers. He was of delicate 
frame, and often he was kept from work by illness. On the 
occasion of his preparing for his first Communion the parish 
priest, Father Galvez, was attracted by his ready wit and intel- 
lectual countenance. From Father Galvez he learned Latin and 
bookkeeping, and this good friend procured for him work in the 
shop of a dealer in cloth and silk. In the modest library of the 
priest were several volumes of the greater Spanish dramatists. 
These Varela read and reread to himself and to his mother. 
He was not yet twenty when a number of his poems were pub- 
lished in a periodical of his native city, and he had but reached 
his majority when he wrote his great drama, Maria de los Angeles. 
He read his MS. to Father Galvez; the priest was enthusiastic 
in his praises. It was submitted to the manager of a company 
of players then at Vera Cruz, and, in the course of a month or 
so, it was returned with something: like contempt. Varela was 
down with a fever at the time, but he roused himself, shook it 
off, and declared to his astonished mother and the no less as- 
tonished priest that he would carry his play to the capital. Be- 
tween the three of them—the priest, the mother, and the son— 
a small sum of money was made up; and one morning after 
Mass—it was one of the proudest memories of the simple-hearted 
priest that Varela served this Mass—Varela, on a _ borrowed 
mule, set out for the city of Mexico. And in his satchel he 
carried a handsome cloak and a pair of boots of Father Galvez’s 
providing. “For,” said the priest, “you must not show them 
your toes”—that is, Varela must present a good appearance. 
Arrived at the city Fortune smiled on Varela. The feast of In- 
dependence was close at hand; his play might have been written 


* Varela’s dates are 1830-1852. 
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for it. It was accepted; and, what was quite to the purpose, a 
good sum of money was advanced him. In a tumult of joy he sent 
word to Father Galvez, and for his mother, and the days crawled 
for him till she came. She came at last, the eve before the 
play was given, and found him ill a-bed. He who had with- 
stood the rebuff of Vera Cruz was overcome by the victory of 
Mexico. Nevertheless, the night of the play saw Varela in his 
handsome cloak and boots, and his old mother in her peasant's 
dress, seated behind the curtain of a stage-box to witness the 
drama’s failure or success. Success it was. Storms of ap- 
plause greeted its progress, and when the curtain was drawn 
on the joy of the hero and heroine no one heard a cry of dis- 
tress that was drowned in shouts for the author that fairly rocked 
the house: Two gentlemen sprang into Varela’s box to bring 
him forth. They started back with white faces. Varela, rest- 
ing in the arms of the old peasant, his mother, lay dead. 
That warm-hearted familiarity of the Southron with things 
divine, that has no slightest thought of disrespect, has caused to 
be inscribed on Varela’s simple tomb an adaptation of the words 
once applied in mockery to our Lord: “He saved others, him- 
self he could not save.” 

Every one knows of Manuel Fernandez; how he vowed to 
free his country, Mexico; how he took, and is known almost 
only by it, the name of Victoria Guadalupe, in token that by our 
Lady of Guadalupe’s help victory should be his. How he lost 
and won and lost, and, after four years spent in mountain fast- 
nesses, years ahungered and athirst, he was finally victorious. 
The time of Varela’s drama, Maria de los Angeles, is during one 
of Guadalupe’s campaigns; the scene in and round about Vera 
Cruz. Maria de los Angeles, the heroine of the play, is an inno- 
cent and pious country girl for whom one Caldas, a royalist 
captain, has a brutal passion; but she loves and is loved by Juan 
Cruz, a lieutenant of Guadalupe’s band. The play opens in a 
village occupied by the troops of Caldas. In this scene Caldas 
endeavors to dazzle Maria with a show of his wealth and power, 
but only succeeds in awing her; and she tells him she is betrothed 
to and loves Juan Cruz. This she supposes will cause Caldas to 
withdraw his attentions, “for,” she says, in all sincerity, “ you are 
a most honorable gentleman.” Her innocent belief in his honor 
but infuriates Caldas, and he tells her roughly that he has no 
mind to make her his wife. Here the shame and confusion of 
Maria are admirably portrayed, and the act ends with her being 
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taken off by the guards to be locked up in a room in the palace 
of Caldas. Act II. represents Maria a prisoner in the palace. 
Caldas visits her and a stormy interview takes place, interrupted 
by a guard who reports that Guadalupe’s band has attacked the 
troops. Vowing to be revenged on Maria for her obstinacy 
Caldas leaves her, and the act closes with her rescue by Juan. 
In Act III. we have the marriage of Juan and Maria by a pa- 
triot priest, who is an important character in the play. The cere- 
mony is but concluded when Caldas, leading some of his men, 
bursts into the.room, and, after a futile struggle between the fol- 
lowers of Juan and those of Caldas, Juan, Maria, and the priest 
are taken prisoners. In Act IV. the action is somewhat crowded. 
In it we have the escape of the priest, the mock trial of Juan—a 
very strong scene—his sentence to be shot at sundown, and the 
arrival of the priest at the patriot camp, where he exhorts the 
band to the rescue of Juan and Maria. The first scene in Act 
V. represents a hall in the palace of Caldas, he and Maria con- 
versing, a guard in the background. Caldas professes great sor- 
row that so noble and handsome a youth as Juan should be a 
rebel and that he must die. But Caldas goes on to say: 


Caldas : “ Maria, that little tongue of thine shall be 
To me and Juan sweetest music ever heard.” 
Maria: “Sir, I ask Juan to see but one little moment.” 
Caldas: ‘Thou shalt say to Juan, ‘Thou’rt free’; to-me, ‘I’m 
thine.’ ” 
Maria: “ Sir, when Juan shalt from heaven look down on me 
He'll look upon an honest, faithful wife.” 


In these last two lines, so full of dignity, Varela has com- 
pressed matter enough to fill a page. Observe, too, that when 
Maria says “Sir, I ask,” etc., she is paying no attention what- 
ever to the fine speeches of Caldas. At last Caldas promises 
that she shall see Juan. Maria begins to thank him, when he 
interrupts her to say that she shall see him at a distance as he 
passes to execution. Then occurs the one instance in the play 
in which Maria returns insults, not by an insult, but by the truth 
in fine irony: 


“Most gentle sir, I did wrong thee in that I for the moment 
thought thee mild. And thou did’st wrong thyself i in that thou 
didst ape the great Judge of Mercy.” 
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Enraged at what he considers the impertinence of a peasant, 
Caldas orders the guard to take Maria to the room where she 
shall see her rebel dog led to death, howling. The next and last 
scene of the drama is a large room with a barred window. This 
is the room into which Maria is brought by the guard, whom she 
now tries to bribe to take her to where Juan is imprisoned. The 
pathetic simplicity with which she offers her little trifles—her 
wedding-ring (her only jewel), her necklace of beads—for this great 
boon is limned with an exquisitely delicate touch. The guard 
scoffs at her and, leading her to the window, says: 


Guard: “By this window he will pass; on yonder 
Hill, for rebel acts, he’ll pay the forfeit.” 


(Exit, locking door.) 


Maria: “Stay, stay! One little moment’s all I ask. 
He heeds me not; cold hearts well fitted .are 
To serve and be a thrice-cruel tyrant’s slave. 
Warm hearts can but be free and bend to God, 
Whose hand’s held out in peace to friend and foe. 
Is not he God’s friend who Mary’s banner bears? 
And yet, for bearing it is Juan to die. 


(Maria kneels.) 


O Mother mine! by thy bitter anguish 

When thou saw’st thy dear Son, my brother, pass 
To Calvary’s bloody hill; he bruised and worn, 
He too called rebel ’gainst a cruel king ; 

Stretch forth thy mighty arm of love to save 
Thy other son, my tortured, heart-broke mate— 


(Trumpets sound ; a bell its tolled.) 
Mother of God! 


(Maria rushes to the window.) 


He comes, the light of my heart. 
Juan! Juan! He cannot hear, but I can see. 
His arms are pinioned; but they never have 
Held me, his wife, against his gentle heart; 
His limbs, that did exult to bring him to 
My side, now proudly bear him unto death. 
Do perjured rebels such a bearing have? 
Did he less scornful look they might pity have— 
Out, tempting devil, out! My lord sue to them! 
When ‘he shall heaven’s blesséd portals pass 
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The Holy, clad in roseate robes, shall greet him, 
‘ Hail!’ 
Caldas triumphs now—but our God is just—” 


, (Alarm-bells ring ; trumpets; musketry.) 


VICTORIA’S BAND (without): “ Victoria! Victoria! Stout hearts, 
‘ Our Guadalupe’s Lady’s in the van! 
; To the rescue! to the rescue!” 
Maria; “Just God! 
All glory be to thee, O Christ, who hear’st 
Our Mother’s prayer, and e’en a poor, poor wife, 
In suppliance bent before thy radiant throne. 
Victoria’s band press hard the tyrant’s slaves; 
Juan! Juan is free; his hand has snatched our Lady’s 
Banner from a craven’s grasp; Caldas is down; 
His cravens flee and, where a tyrant frowned, 
All heaven smiles upoti a wife made glad, 


(Joy-bells ring.) 
And the bell of death now makes haste to join 
The mellow peals of Guadalupe’s victory.” 
(The door is burst open, disclosing an armed troop on a plain, 
a hill in the distance, the banner of Guadabupe borne aloft. 


Maria advances half-swooning, and is clasped in the arms of 
Juan. Soldiers chorus the chant of Guadalupe.) 


(Curtain.) 


Imperfectly as these lines are reproduced I believe there is 
enough in them as they stand on the page to show that Varela 
was a poet of no mean order, an artist of the first class 
in depicting character, a refiner of language, and an author who 
knew how to condense thought. Full as the play is of inci- 
dent, nothing is superfluous; all tends to help on the action, 
which is very rapid; these things may be evidenced from the 
short sketch I have given of the drama; nor is there a line 
that clogs, or does otherwise than help to the understanding of 
character or the steady onflow of the drama to its finale. Not for 
a moment during the course of the play is the heroine, Ma- 
ria, off the stage, save during the very short scene in which the 
priest exhorts the soldiers of Guadalupe to her and Juan’s rescue. 
Intensely emotional and dramatic as most of the action is, Varela 
never falls into bombast or melodrama; and it is indeed remarkable 
that so young a man avoided these pitfalls of youthful authors. 
Juan and Maria are perfectly natural Mexican peasants, even 
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realistically so, but they are never coarse, and their innate refine- 
ment is as pervasive as the odor of the South wood-violet in Febru- 
ary. The only characters who fall into coarseness are the royalist 
captain and the guard, and the coarseness of the captain is the 
coarseness of one taught better, and the scoffings of the man are 
apeings of his master. To those unacquainted with Victoria's 
guerrilla mode of warring his sudden appearances with his band 
may seem melodramatically conceived. The history of his cam- 
paigns is crowded with just such episodes as the rescue of Juan; 
and our Carolina Marion, in our own war of independence, is a 
character somewhat parallel with that of Victoria. The plot, 
however, does not command respect only because it is really 
good and strong but because of the manner in which it is 
handled, everything being made subservient to the development 
of the character from whom the play takes its name, the tri- 
umph of pure love over brutal passion, virtue over vice, justice 
over injustice. Never for an instant is the interest in Maria al- 
lowed to flag, and the interest taken in Juan and in the success 
of Victoria’s cause are all because of her. And if love of coun- 
try be but a sentiment, then is Maria de los Angeles a highly 
successful patriotf drama; for what is better adapted to draw 
out the sentiment of patriotism than the cultivation of a chival- 
rous regard for woman? That the atmosphere of the play is 
one of exalted religious feeling not only adds to its beauty but 
is its crowning glory. , 

If to criticise is but to find fault, I have not been critical in 
my notes on this almost flawless gem, Maria de los Angeles. 
And were there aught to carp at, as there is not, in this play, 
my hand would refuse to work, for my eyes would be occupied 
in gazing on the dead boy in the tawdry box of the National 
Theatre in Mexico, his handsome head thrown back on the 
bosom of the old’peasant, his weeping mother, who had lost her 
all when the world gained—it is not too much to say—one of 
the plays of plays. 

Antonio Ochoa y Acuiia, the parish priest of Queretaro, drama- 
tist and poet, was born in Huichapam in 1783. His studies were 
made in the College of San Ildefonso and the University of Mexico. 
In 1811 he was priested and elected a member of the Arcadia 
Mexicana, his detached poems, written under the pen-name Pastor 
Antimio, having attracted much praise and commendation. In 
spite of the fact that many of his poems breathed a spirit of free- 
dom, and although he was known to sympathize with the move- 
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ment for independence, his reputation as a poet led, in 1816, to 
his being invited to write a play forthe Royal Theatre at Mexico. 
This he agreed to do, and set to work on his tragedy of Don 
Alfonso. It was while composing this tragedy that he issued 
his greatest poem, Justicia. In less than a month it had gone 
through three editions, and copies were multiplied throughout the 
country wherever a printing-press could be found. The poem is 
a dignified yet fiery and caustic satire on the rule of the viceroys; 
and, alarmed at the effect it was having, the authorities did what 
they could to suppress the circulation, and called on Ochoa to 
make amends, citing him as one leagued with rebels. With a 
heroism worthy of the cause of liberty Ochoa replied that he had 
no amends to make for speaking the truth, and that if to feel 
for the oppressed was to be a rebel he thanked the God who 
had made him that he was one. It was not till some time after 
that Ochoa knew the cost of this intrepid speech. He finished his 
tragedy; it was put on the stage and received with applause— 
as, indeed, anything from his pen would have been, so popular 
was he as a poet with the majority of the court party, and as a 
patriot with the people. Now, Father Ochoa was an exceedingly 
poor man, even a degree poorer than the people of his parish, 
and they were as poor as the fowls of the highlands in winter. 
He had striven—in imitation of Father Hidalgo, Mexico’s Wash- 
ington—to propagate certain industries for the good of his flock, 
and money was needed. But had not Dox AJfonso found for him 
a Golconda? He sent to inquire about it, and was informed 
that one Ochoa was a seditious priest, and that the receipts for 
his play had been appropriated by the government. Well, what 
would you? His little ambition was crushed; but he was neither 
hung, nor shot, nor garroted! 

In 1820 an honor, almost phenomenal for a Mexican poet, 
was done Ochoa. A collection of his poems bearing the title 
Poesias de un Mexicano was issued in New York. They had ap- 
peared in Paris in 1818. Brighter days dawned on Ochoa about 
the year 1830, and in 1831 was acted and published his comedy 
Amor por apoderado. He died in 1833, in his fiftieth year, having 
lived to see his country free. 

Much of the applause Ochoa’s later poems gained was un- 
doubtedly due to the fact that he sided with the people in their 
struggle for freedom. This is not so with his earlier poems. 
These came from a then obscure theological student, and their 
having attracted the attention of the exclusive academy, Arcadia 
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Mexicana, to say nothing of their having been the cause of his 
being invited to write for the Royal Theatre, prove that their in- 
trinsic value is great. They are not, however, the. songs of a 
bard who choristers the triumphs of great deeds or of one who 
strikes a lyre passion-strung with love or hate. Rather, Ochoa 
plays a little lute, and its strings are sad, and pitiful at times 
are its cries—the cries of a soul lamenting the woes it cannot 
heal. For once, in Justicia, he does in “fine frenzy” snatch 
the lyre passion-strung, and he calls upon his people: 


“Throw off your fetters, rise! Be-men; be not slaves! And 
if you perish must, perish as Samson did.” 


Don Alfonso is throughout too. stately a play to gain the 
sympathies of an audience not predisposed to favor it. It was 
written in view of its presentation before the viceregal court, 
and I am inclined to believe that the thought of this tor- 
mented Ochoa, and so Justicia was written. The tragedy has 
passages of almost transcendent beauty, but these passages do 
not atone for the lack of action in the play, and the whole 
is more suited to the closet than the stage. Ochoa’s comedy, 
Amor por apoderado, is of high excellence, sparkling and re- 
freshing as a clear mountain rill. It was written in his bright- 
est days and is his brightest work. 

Space permits but the bare mention of the dramatist Ra- 
mon Aldana,* of Merida, Yucatan, the author of many lyrics 
and sonnets. His best dramas are: La Cabeza y el Corazon, 
Nobleza de Corazon, and Honor y felicidad. His hand is firm 
in the drawing of character, his plays abound in action, and 
his sentences have a liquid flow. The hero of Una prenda de 
venganza is a truly admirable creation. His lyrics and sonnets 
I have not read. 

HAROLD DIJON. 


* Born 1832, Died in Mexico, 1882, 
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CHAPTER XV. 
AT THE DOOR OF THE CHURCH. 


THE first effect of Brownson’s letter was to throw its recipient 
into a state of great though brief perplexity. That final struggle, 
strange and painful, in which the soul for the last time contends 
against its happiness; in which it is drawn by an invincible attrac- 
tion, knowing that it will yield yet striving still to resist; is one 
that must remain but half-comprehended by most of those to 
whom Catholic truth is an inheritance. And yet there is an ex- 
planation which Father Hecker himself would possibly have given. 
“Do you know what God is?” he said to the present writer in 
1882, in that abrupt fashion with which he often put the deepest 
questions. ‘‘ That is not what I mean,” he went on, after getting 
a conventional reply: “I'll tell you what God is. He zs the Eter- 
nal Lover of the soul.” That shudder of blind aversion which is. 
a part of the experience of so many converts, is an instinctive 
testimony that the call to the truth is more than natural, while 
the overpowering attraction which attends it witnesses that na- 
ture must needs obey or perish. The Church, too, is not heard 
by the soul merely as the collective voice of many men and ages 
of men agreed upon the truth, but as a mystic personality which 
makes her the imperative ambassadress of Christ. For she is 
the Spouse of the Lamb, and in her the Incarnate Word obtains 
a voice which is no less single in its personality than multitudi- 
nous in its tones. 

Much as Isaac Hecker had considered the matter, studying, 
reading, praying, assuring himself from time to time that if any 
church were true this was the one, and that to enter it was 
probably his duty, now that Brownson’s weight was likewise 
thrown into the scale and it went down with a warning thud, he 
thrilled through with apprehension. “I feel like throwing all 
up,” he wrote in the diary on the day the letter reached him. 
‘Some cannot rest. How much better would it have been could 
[ have remained in quietness at my daily pursuits, and not been 
led to where I now jind myself.” 

Then he questions himself: “ What have I against the Cath- 


* Copyright, 1890, Rev. A. F. Hewit. All rights reserved, 
VOL, LIl.— 24 
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olic Church? At this moment I cannot say that I have any- 
thing that is essential. And she meets my wants on every side. 

“Oh, this is the deepest event of my life! I would have 
united myself to any one of the Protestant sects if I had found 
any that would have answered the demands of my nature. Why 
should I now hesitate when I find the Catholic Church will do 
so? Is not this the self-will which revolts against the involun- 
tary will of the Spirit? 

“The fundamental question is, Am I willing to submit my 
will to the guidance and direction of the Church? If she is the 
body of Christ; if she is the channel of the Holy Ghost; if 
she is the inspired body illumined by Christ’s Spirit; in a word, 
if she zs the Catholic Church; if I would serve God and human- 
ity ; if I would secure the favor of God, and heaven hereafter ; 
why should I xot submit to her ?” 

But however painful this final indecision may have been, it was 
of short duration. Brownson’s letter reached Concord on Friday 
morning, and on Saturday Isaac Hecker went into Boston to see 
Bishop Fenwick and put himself under: instruction. That done, 
his peace not merely returned, but he felt that it rested on more 
solid grounds than heretofore. Yet, curiously enough, it is at 
this point we come upon almost the first trace of his stopping 
seriously to consider the adverse sentiments of others with regard 
to any proposed action on his part. Now that he means to range 
himself, he turns to look back at the disorderly host which he is 
quitting, not so much, or at least not primarily, for the sake of the 
order and regularity and solidity of that to which it is opposed, 
but because a true instinct has taught him that unity is the exter- 
nal mark of truth, as equilibrium is the test of a just balance. 
In his diary of June 11, 1844, after recording that he has just 
returned from Boston, where he has seen the bishop and his coad- 
jutor, Bishop John Bernard Fitzpatrick, and received from the 
latter a note of introduction to the president of Holy Cross Col- 
lege, at Worcester, Mass., he adds. 


“I intend to stay there as long as it seems pleasant to me, and 
then go on to New York and there unite myself with the Church. 

“I sigh, and feel that this step is the most important of my 
life. My highest convictions, my deepest wants, lead me to it; 
and should I not obey them?, There is no room to harbor a 
doubt about it. My friends will look upon it with astonishment, 
and probably use the common epithets, delusion, fanaticism, and 
blindness. But so I wish to appear to minds like theirs ; other- 
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wise this would be unsatisfactory to me. Men call that super- 
stition which they have not the feeling to appreciate, and that 
fanaticism which they have not the spiritual perception to per- 
ceive. The Protestant world admires, extols, and flatters him who 
will write and speak high-sounding and heroic words; who will 
assert that he will follow truth wherever it leads, at all sacrifices 
and hazards; but no sooner does he do so than it slanders and 
persecutes him for being what he professed to be. Verily it 
has separated faith from works. 

“This is a heavy task; it is a great undertaking, a serious, 
sacred, sincere, and solemn step; it is the most vital and eternal 
act, and as such.do I feel it in all its importance, weight, and 
power. O God! Thou who hast led me by Thy heavenly mes- 
sengers, by Thy divine grace, to make this new, unforeseen, and 
religious act of duty, support me in the day of trial. Support 
me, O Lord, in my confessions; give me strength and purity to 
speak freely the whole truth without any equivocation or attempt 
at justification. O Lord, help Thy servant when he is feeble and 
would fall. 

“One thing that gives me much peace and joy is that all 
worldly inducements, all temptations toward self- gratification what- 
ever, are in favor of the Anglican Church and in opposition to 
the Catholic Church. And on this account my conscience feels 
free from any unworthy motive in joining it. The Roman Cath- 
olic Church is the most despised, the poorest, and, according to 
the world, the least respectable of any; this on account of the 
class of foreigners of which it is chiefly composed in this country. 
In this respect it presents to me no difficulty of any sort, nor 
demands the least sacrifice. But the new relations in which it will 
place me, and the new duties which will be required of me, are 
strange to me, and hence I shall feel all their weight at once.” 


His premonitions were speedily fulfilled, though probably not 
in the extreme form which he anticipated. The spirit of courtesy 
which prevailed throughout his family doubtless prevented any but 
the mildest criticism on his action. But even that had hitherto 
been spared him. There had been anxiety and much questioning 
about his final course, but that it would end in ¢his way does not 
seem to have been seriously apprehended. On the same day on 
which he made the entry just quoted he wrote the following 
letter to them: : 


“ June 11, 1844.-—On Saturday last I went into Boston and 
did not return until this morning (Tuesday). . . . My pur- 
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pose in going was to see Bishop Fenwick of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church, to learn what are the preliminaries necessary for 
one who wishes to be united to the Church. I saw the bishop 
and his coadjutor, men of remarkable goodness, candor, and 
frankness. I was chiefly interested with his coadjutor, and spent 
some hours with him on Monday. And this is the result to 
which I have come: That soon, probably next week, I shall go 
from here to Worcester, where there is a Catholic ccllege, and 
stay there for a few days, perhaps a fortnight, to see the place, 
bécome acquainted with their practical religious life and their 
system of intellectual instruction. From there I shall go on 
home to New York, and, after having gone through the requisite 
preliminaries, be united to the Roman Catholic Church in our 
city. . . . Before I make any unalterable step, I wish to see 
you all and commune with you concerning this movement on 
my part. . 

“Whatever theories and speculations may be indulged in and 
cherished by those opposed to the Roman Catholic Church, their 
influence, however important they may seem, is not sufficiently 
vital to prevent me from being united to it. It satisfies and 
meets my deepest wants; and on this ground, setting aside any 
other for the moment, I feel like affirming, in the spirit of the 
man whom Christ made to see,* I know not whether this Church 
be or be not what certain men call it, but-this I know: it has 
the life my heart is thirsting for, and of which my spirit is in 
great need. 

“A case in point: The sermon of Dr. Seabury on the la- 
mented death of Arthur Carey is as far from satisfying my heart- 
felt longings as Platonism would be to the Christian. Read the 
doctrine of the Catholic Church on the Communion of Saints in 
the Catechism of the Council of Trent attentively and devoutly, 
and you will see and feel the wide difference in doctrine and life 
between it and that held even by the high-church Anglican. 
It may be said in excuse for Dr. Seabury, that he has to be 
prudent and cautious on account of the state of mind of those 
whom he has to speak to. Well enough; but why should one 
go to a weak and almost dried-up spring when there is one 
equally near, fresh, always flowing and full of life? 

There may be those, and I do’ not question there are many such 
good persons, who do not feel the deep demands of the spir- 
itual nature as profoundly as others do, and that the Anglican 


* John ix. 24: We know this man is a sinner. He said therefore to them; If he be a 
sinner, I know not; one thing I know, that whereas I was blind, now I see. 
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Church fully satisfies all ¢hezr needs. But even in her bosom 
there are many who think that if the Oxford tendencies are 
Anglican, she is very idolatrous and exceedingly superstitious, 
because they feel no need for so much discipline and ceremony, 
and such faith in the invisible. . . . All reasons that can 
tempt one in my position are in favor of the Anglican Church, 
and it is a source of much joy that there is no conceivable in- 
ducement of a worldly or mixed nature for me to join the Roman 
Catholic Church. If there were I should distrust myself. 

It seems to me that the difference between my embracing the 
Roman Catholic Church and any other is the same as the differ- 
ence between remaining as I am, and selling all that I have and 
following Christ.” 


His deference for his friends’ opinions, though he made their 
views no condition of his action, is beautifully shown by the fol- 
lowing words: “John, and all who feel like giving me advice, you 
will not hesitate in giving it freely and frankly. There are many 
reasons for my present course; it is impossible for me to put them 
all on paper. But when I return home and meet you all again, 
we will in love speak of this in common communion: until then 
I will not take any decisive step. I suppose you feel as little 
inclined to speak to others of the decision I have come to as I 
do to have it prematurely known.” 

To the brother whose heart was most his own he devotes the 
concluding words of the letter: 


“What is brother George’s mind respecting the need of receiv- 
ing this diviner life in order to bring us into a closer commu- 
nion with God and make us inhabitants of heaven? George, 
shall we go arm-in-arm in our heavenly journey as we have 
done in our earthly one ?” 


While awaiting an answer to this letter he began another, in 
which he summarizes more explicitly such of his reasons for be- 
coming a Catholic as might appeal on ordinary grounds of con- 
troversy to his mother and his brother John, the latter of whom 
had recently become an Episcopalian. Our extracts, however, 
will be made from the passages more strictly personal and cha- 
racteristic : 


“ Concord, June 14, 1844—Until I hear from you I cannot 
say how you may view my resolution or feel regarding the deci- 
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sion I have come to, and therefore I am at a loss what to say 
to you respecting it. One thing must strike you as inexplicable : 
that I relinquish my studies here so suddenly. This arises from 
the fact that I have not kept you perfectly informed concerning 
the change my mind has for some time been undergoing with 
regard to the object and end of study, its office and its benefits. 
I kept silent, thinking that my views might be but temporary, 
and that it was unnecessary to trouble you with them. My 
simple faith is, in a few words, that we must first seek the 
kingdom of God, and then all necessary things will be given us. 
And this kingdom is not found through nature, philosophy, 
science, art, or by any other method than that of the Gospel : 
the perfect surrender of the whole heart to God.” 


We stop here to remark that such expressions as these are 
neither to be taken as evidences of a passing disgust for the 
drudgery of text-book tasks, nor as signs of an indolent dispo- 
sition. They are the assertion of a principle which Father Hecker 
maintained throughout his life. He never felt the least interest 
in studies not undertaken as a result of some supernatural impulse, 
or pursued in view of some supernatural aim. He looked with 
the coldest unconcern upon such investigations of science as pro- 
mise nothing toward solving the problems which perplex human- 
ity on the moral side, or which do not contribute to the natural 
well-being of men. With the pursuit of any science which does 
promise such results he was in the fullest sympathy, and was 
himself an unwearied student. It was anything but intellectual 
indolence which caused him to put away his books. He was 
naturally of a busy temperament: if men who knew him but 
slightly might think him visionary, no man could know him at 
all and consider him a sluggard. We shall see in the sequel 
how, under extremely critical circumstances, the assertion of this 
principle was wrung from him by the constraining force of his 
interior guide. Much of what follows illustrates this trait of 
character. 

The letter last quoted from had not yet been sent when the 
answer to his announcement of June 11 reached him, and he 
added a postscript. The only point in it to which he alludes or 
makes any direct reply is the gentle expression of his mother’s 


disapprobation of his purpose : 


“Your letter and draft, brother George, came this morning. 
You say mother would prefer my joining the Anglican Church. 
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The reasons why she prefers this are such as would doubtless 
govern me if I did not feel still deeper and stronger reasons to 
overcome them. . . . My present convictions are deeper far 
than any I have ever experienced, and are not hastily decided 
upon.” 


Turning now to the diary, the entries made at this time seem 
especially characteristic : 


“ June 13, 1844.—I feel very cheerful and at ease since I 
have consented to join the Catholic Church. Never have I felt 
the quietness, the immovableness, and the permanent rest that 
I do now. It is inexpressible. I feel that essential and interior 
permanence which nothing exterior can disturb, and no act which 
it calls on’me to perform will move in the least. It is with a 
perfect ease and gracefulness that I never dreamed of, that I 
shall unite with the Church. It will not change but fix my life. 
No external relations, events, or objects can disturb this un- 
reachable quietness or break the deep repose in which I am. 

“The exoteric eye is double; the esoteric eye is single. 

“The external world is divisional; the internal world is 
unity. 

“The esoteric includes the exoteric, but the exoteric excludes 
the esoteric. 

“The man can move all faculties, organs, limbs; but they 
cannot move the man. 

“The Creator moves the creature, and the creature moves 
the created. 

‘We know God by looking towards Him with the single eye. 

“To-morrow I go with R. W. Emerson to Harvard to see 
Lane and Alcott, and shall stay until Sunday. We shall not 
meet each other, for I can meet him on no other grounds than 
those of love. We may talk intellectually together, and remark, 
and reply, and remark again.” : 


We give the reader from the diary the following estimate of 
a transcendentalist, mainly to serve as a background for the picture 
which Isaac Hecker drew of his own mind in the succeeding 


pages: 


“June 14.—A_ transcendentalist is one who has keen sight 
but little warmth of heart; who has fine conceits but is destitute 
of the rich glow of love. He is em rapport with the spiritual 
world, unconscious of the celestial one. He is all nerve and 
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no blood—colorless. He talks of self-reliance, but fears to trust 
himself to love. He never abandons himself to love, but is al- 
ways on the lookout for some new fact. His nerves are always 
tight-stretched, like the string of a bow; his life is all effort. In 
a short period he loses his tone. Behold him sitting on a chair; 
he is not sitting, but braced upon its angles, as if his bones were 
of iron and his nerves steel; every nerve is drawn, his hands are 
closed like a miser’s—it is his lips and head that speak, not his 
tongue and heart. He prefers talking about love to possessing it, 
as he prefers Socrates to Jesus. Nature is his church, and he is 
his own god. He is a dissecting critic—heartless, cold. | What 
would excite love and sympathy in another, excites in him curi- 
osity and interest. He would have written an essay on the power 
of the soul at the foot of the Cross. ; 

“That the shaping of events is not wholly in our own hands 
my present unanticipated movement has clearly demonstrated to 
me. . . . I know of no act that I could make which would 
have more influence to shape my destiny than my union with 
the Catholic Church. . . . It is very certain to me that my life 
is now as it never has been. It seems that I live, feel, and act 
from my heart. That reads, talks, hears, sees, smells, and all. All 
is unity with me, al] love. Instead of exciting thoughts and 
ideas, as all things have done heretofore, they now excite love, 
cheerful emotion, and gladness of heart. 

“To the Spirit within I adaress myself: So long as I struggled 
against Thee I had pain, sorrow, anguish, doubt, weeping, and 
distress of soul. Again and again have I submitted to Thee, 
though ever reluctantly; yet was it always in the end for my 
good. Oh! how full of love and goodness art Thou to suffer in 
us and for us, that we may be benefited and made happy. It 
is from Thy own pure love for us, for Thy happiness cannot be 
increased or diminished, that Thou takest upon Thee all the suf- 
fering of the children. 

' “Lord, if I would or could give myself wholly up to Thee, 
nothing but pure joy, complete happiness, and exquisite pleasure 
would fill all my spirit, soul, and body. The Lord desires our 
whole happiness; it is we who hinder Him from causing it by our 
struggles against His love-working Spirit. 

“Who is the Lord? Is He not our nearest friend? Is any 
closer to us than He when we are good? Is any further from us 
when we are wicked? His simple presence is blessedness. Our 
marriage with the Lord should be so complete that nothing could 
attract our attention from Him. 
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“We shall speak best to men when we do not reflect on whom 
we are talking to. Speak always as if in the presence of God, 
where you must be if you would speak to benefit your neighbor. 

“If we are pure before God the eyes of men will never make 
us ashamed. ; 

“We must be blind to all things and have our single eye 
turned toward God when we would act in any manner upon 
earth—when we would heavenize it.” 


Here ends the contemporary record of his life in Concord. 
The next letters are dated at Worcester; the next entry in the 
diary at New York. There remain, however, some interesting 
allusions to it in the articles in this magazine of 1887 concerning 
Dr. Brownson, and some conversations, still more graphic, in the 
pages of the memoranda. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
AT THE DOOR OF THE CHURCH.—CONTINUED. 


THE first Bishop of Boston, John Louis de Cheverus, who 
left that diocese to become successively the Bishop of Montau- 
ban and the Cardinal-Archbishop of Bordeaux, was, in the strict- 
est sense, a missionary during his American episcopate. Thor- 
oughly French in blood, in training, in manners, and in zeal, his 
penetrating intelligence not less than his saintly life and his 
tireless charity recommended him to men of all creeds and of 
none. His departure from Boston was regarded by all its citi- 
zens as a public misfortune, and by himself as cause for profound 
personal sorrow. He had learned there a lesson of liberty which 
he found it hard to forget when he went away. One of his 
biographers records that Charles X., whose offer to make him 
Minister of Ecclesiastical Affairs Cheverus had declined, once 
questioned him concerning the liberty enjoyed by the Church in 
the United States. “There,” said the archbishop in reply, “I 
could have established missions in every church, founded semi- 
naries in every quarter, and confided them to the care of Jesuits 
without any one thinking or saying aught against my proceed- 
ings; all opposition to them would have been regarded as an 
act of despotism and a violation of right.” ‘ That people un- 
derstand liberty, at least,” returned the king; ‘“ when will it be 
understood among us?” 
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We have spoken of Bishop Cheverus because, at the time of 
Isaac Hecker’s acquaintance with his successors, his influence 
was still felt in Boston. 

His immediate successor was Benedict Joseph Fenwick, a 
Marylander, déscended in direct line from one of the original 
English Catholic pilgrims who founded that colony under Lord 
Baltimore. During his episcopate the diocese grew amazingly. 
When he went to it, in 1826, although it comprised the whole 
of New England, it contained but two churches fit for divine 
service, and only two priests besides himself. When he died, in 
1846, he left behind him two bishoprics where there had _ been 
but one; while in that of Boston alone there were then fifty 
churches, served by as many priests. Although conversions had 
not been rare, the increase was mainly due to immigration, 
which the great famine in Ireland was speedily to increase. The 
efforts of Bishop Fenwick and those of his coadjutor and succes- 
sor were, in the nature of things, conservative rather than ag- 
gressive. ’ 

Bishop Fitzpatrick, also, was American by birth and training. 
A native of Boston, he was reared in its public grammar and 
Latin schools until the age of seventeen, when he began his 
studies for the priesthood, which he finished in France. Both of 
these prelates continued the tradition of Cheverus so far as their 
own persons were concerned. But while they easily won and re- 
tained the respect of their more intelligent Protestant fellow-citi- 
zens, the confidence they inspired as men was not ample enough 
to protect the Church over which they ruled when once it be- 
gan to show signs of solid prosperity. Cheverus was not wrong 
in counting with assurance upon American love for and under- 
standing of true. liberty, but he doubtless owed more than he 
thought at the time to the insignificance and scanty numbers of 
his flock. There came a period, even in the career of his im- 
mediate successor, when liberty itself seemed but a feeble sap- 
ling which a strong wind of stupid bigotry might avail to root 
out and cast away; while the chronicle of Bishop Fitzpatrick’s 
episcopate contains the’ record of convents invaded under forms 
of law, and of both convents and churches sacked and burned 
by “ Native American” mobs, who were secure of their immunity 
from punishment. Such outrages, witnessed by the second and 
third Bishops of Boston, and the incessant conflict to which they 
were compelled with the bigotry which caused them and which 
protected their perpetrators, predisposed both them and their 
clergy toa distrustful attitude toward converts like Brownson and 
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Hecker, in whom American traits of character were very con- 
spicuous. Dr. Brownson has recorded in The Convert, p. 374, 
the fact that his entrance into the Church was delayed for 
months by his fear of explaining to Bishop Fitzpatrick the 
precise road by which he had approached it. He-says: 


“T really thought that I had made some philosophical dis- 
coveries which would be of value even to Catholic theologians 
in convincing and converting unbelievers, and I dreaded to 
have them rejected by the Catholic bishop. But I perceived 
almost instantly that he either was ignorant of my doctrine 
of life or placed no confidence in it; and I felt that he was 
far more likely, bred as he had been in a different philo- 
sophical school from myself, to oppose than to accept. I had, 
indeed, however highly I esteemed the doctrine, no special at- 
tachment to it for its own sake, and could, so far as it was 
concerned, give it up at a word without a single regret; but, if 
I rejected or waived it, what reason had I for regarding the 
Church as authoritative for natural reason, or for recognizing 
any authority in the bishop himself to teach me? Here was 
the difficulty. . . . My trouble was great, and the bishop 
could not relieve me, for I dared not disclose to him its source.” 


The reader will understand that we do not compare the 
course of Bishop Fitzpatrick in Brownson’s case with that taken 
by him toward Isaac Hecker. The latter was a young man, 
unknown to the bishop save by what he may have said of his 
own antecedents, while Brownson was a well-known publicist, 
concerning whom some reserve was natural and prudent. 

With Bishop Fenwick, who was already in failing health, 
the new candidate for admission to the fold seems to have had 
very little intercourse. As we have seen, the journal makes 
only a passing reference to him, but is more explicit with 
regard to his coadjutor. Certain points in their interview 
which remained ever fresh in his memory were, at the time, 
cast into the shade by his deep preoccupation with what may, 
perhaps, be called the spiritual as distinguished from the intel- 
‘lectual side of the Church. That in her which makes her the 
tender and bountiful mother of the simple was what chiefly 
attracted him, just as others are mainly drawn to her as the 
adequate teacher and guide of the intellect. If he found the 
door at which he was knocking something hard in turning on 
its hinges; if the vestibule into which he was ushered seemed 
a trifle narrower than he had expected at the entrance of a 
temple so world-wide; his satisfaction at having determined 
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upon entrance made all other considerations for the moment 
dwindle. But that the impressions he received were perma- 
nent, in their suggestiveness at least, is witnessed by an article 
in this magazine for April, 1887, entitled “Dr. Brownson and 
Bishop Fitzpatrick,” as well as by the several references to 
this period which occur in the memoranda. 

In the article just named Father Hecker threw into a para- 
graph or two, which we subjoin, the substance of his first, and 
perhaps at this time his only, interview with Bishop Fitzpatrick : 


“It was always difficult to detect how much of conviction 
and how much of banter there was in his treatment of men 
engaged in the actual intellectual movement of our times. I 
found such to be the case in my own intercourse with him. He 
always attacked me in a bantering way, but, I thought, half in 
earnest too. Hence I never found it advisable to enter into 
argument with him. How can you argue with a man, a brilliant 
wit and an accomplished theologian, who continually flashes back 
and forth between first principles and witticisms ? When I would 
undertake to grapple with him on first principles he would throw 
me off with a joke, and while I was parrying the joke he was 
back again upon first principles. 

“ An illustration of his way of treating men and questions 
was his reception of me when I presented myself to him, some 
months before Dr. Brownson did, for reception into the Church. 
‘What truths were the stepping-stones that led you here?’ he 
would have asked if he had had the temperament of the apostle. 
But instead of searching for truth in me he began to search for 
error. I had lived with the Brook Farm Community and with the 
Fruitlands Community, and before that had been a member of a 
Workingman’s party in New York City, in all which organizations 
the right of private ownership of property had been a prime 
question. . . . But, as for my part, at the time Bishop 
Fitzpatrick wanted me to purge myself of communism, I had 
settled the question in my own mind, and on principles which 
I afterwards found to be Catholic. The study and settlement of . 
the question of ownership was one of the things that, led me 
into the Church, and I am not a little surprised that what was 
a door to lead me into the Church seems at this day to be a 
door to lead some others out. But when the bishop attacked me 
about it, it was no longer with me an actual question. I had 
settled the question of private ownership in harmony with Cath- 
olic principles, or I should not have dared to present myself as 
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a convert. But I mention this because it iflustrates Bishop 
Fitzpatrick’s character. 

“His was, indeed, a first-class mind both in natural gifts and 
acquired cultivation, but his habitual bearing was that of sus- 
picion of error; as man and prelate he had a joyful readiness 
to search it out and correct it from his own point of view. He 
was a type of mind common then and not uncommon now—the 
embodiment of a purpose to refute error, and to refute it by 
condemnation , direct, authoritative even if argumentative: the 
other type of mind would seek for truth amidst the error, esta- 
blish its existence, applaud it, and endeavor to make it a basis 
for further truth. and a fulcrum for the overthrow of the etror 
connected with it. 

“Tt will be seen, then, what kind of man Dr. Brownson first 
met as the official exponent of Catholicity, one hardly capable 
of properly understanding and dealing with a mind like his; for 
he was one who had come: into the possession of the full truth 
not so much from hatred of error as from love of truth. Brown- 
son’s soul was intensely faithful to its personal convictions, faithful 
unto heroism—for that is the temper of men who seek the whole 
truth free from cqwardice, or narrowness, or bias. He has ad- 
mitted that the effect of his intercourse with the bishop was not 
fortunate. He confesses that he forced him to adopt a line of 
public controversy foreign to his genius, and one which had not 
brought him into the Church, and perhaps could not have done 


” 


so. 


The memoranda contain a more familiar account of this inter- 
view : 

“T presented myself for instruction and reception into the 
Church at the episcopal residence, and was received by the old 
bishop, Fenwick. He questioned me on the essential doctrines 
and found me as I was; that is, firm as a rock and perfectly clear 
in my belief. Then he said, ‘You had better see Bishop John.’ 
I did so. He tried to get me started on questions of modern 
theology such as he suspected I might be (as he would doubtless 
think, knowing my antecedents) unsound on; for example, rights 
of property, etc. I refused to speak my sentiments on them. 
I said I had no difficulties about anything to submit to him. I 
knew the Catholic faith and wished to be received into the 
Church at once. I had come seeking the means to save my 
soul, and I wanted nothing from him but to be prepared for 
baptism.” 
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More interesting than either of these narrations is the follow- 
ing conversation, recorded on July 4, 1884. Besides furnishing 
a very explicit answer to a question which may occur to some 
minds, as to why a man who always took such a hopeful view 
of human nature as Isaac Hecker did, should not have been 
repelled from Catholicity by the doctrine of, original sin, it adds 
some further particulars to the meagre array of facts in our 
possession : 

“Suppose,” he was asked, “that the deliverances of the 
Council of Trent on original sin, and the theories of Bellarmine 
on that doctrine, had been offered you during your transition 
period: what would you have thought of them?” 

‘‘T would have received them readily enough. Why, the 
book I took to Concord to study was the Catechism of the 
Council of Trent, which has the strongest kind of statement of 
that doctrine. Bellarmine’s formula of mudus and nudatus would 
have opened my eyes amazingly to a solution of the whole 
difficulty.” * 

The Catechism of the Council of Trent, to which Father 
Hecker so often refers, was the very best book he could have had 
for learning just what Catholicity is in doctrine and practice. It 
is unique in Catholic literature, being the only authoritative ex- 
pression of the Church, in extended form, on matters of pastoral 
theology. Outside the dogmatic circle of doctrinal definition it 
enjoys the fullest and most distinct authorization. The express 
command of the council caused it to be prepared by a special 
congregation of prelates and divines, and it was promulgated to 
the episcopate to be translated into the language of the people 
and expounded to them by all pastors. It may be said of it 
that it is the only book which has the Catholic Church for its 
author. It is a book which never can grow old; and in witness 
of that perennial: quality, it may be mentioned that Cardinal 
Newman said that he never preached without using it in prepar- 
ation. It is an exponent of Catholic truth absolutely free from 
the danger of private, or national, or racial, or traditional bias— 
the very book Isaac Hecker was in need of. Its plentiful use 


* Reference is here made to a very famous saying of Bellarmine's in explanation of a 
prevalent teaching on original sin. According to that teaching, if Adam had been originally 
constituted in a state vf pure nature, devoid of supernatural gifts and graces, his spiritual con- 
dition might be described as naked—nudus. On the other hand, man as now born is nudatus, 
stripped of those gifts and graces, suffering the penal privation of them on account of Adam's 
sin. 

‘The corruption of nature,”’ says Bellarmine, ‘‘does not come from the want of any 
natural gift, or from the accession of any evil quality, but simply from the loss of a super- 
natural gift on account of Adam's sin.”’ 
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of Scripture; its confident appeal to antiquity; its perfect clear- 
ness; its completeness; its tone of conviction no less than its 
attitude of authority; make it to such minds as his the very all- 
sufficient organ of truth. Furthermore, the entire system of doc- 
trine and morals known to revealed religion finds here its ade- 
quate exposition. We are glad of an occasion to say these 
words, not merely to chronicle the usefulness of the book to 
Father Hecker, but also to recommend its restoration to its 
proper place, which both by merit and by authority is the first 
in the moral and pastoral literature of the Church. 


“The truth is,” continue the memoranda, “that,original sin 
as taught by the Church would never have been a great diffi- 
culty to me: of course the Calvinistic doctrine is quite a differ- 
ent affair. 

“I was led, after I got to.work at the Catechism of the 
Council of Trent, in a way quite positive. For example, one 
thing I wanted was a satisfaction of that feeling and sentiment 
which has made so many persons Spiritualists. I found that in 
the Church there was no impassable barrier dividing the liv- 
ing from the departed. That was an intense delight to me.* 
The doctrine of penance, and the forgiveness of sins in the 
Sacrament of Penance, had a wonderful beauty as soon as 
I found them. To be taught that God had somehow given 
men power to dispense His graces and mercies made me say, 
Oh, how delightful a doctrine that is, if I only could believe 
it! The doctrine of the Communion of Saints and that of 
the Sacrament of Penance were very pleasing to me. Hence, 
I soon saw that what I already had of truth and light; what 
my best nature and conscience and my clearest natural knowl- 
edge told me was truth; was but elevated and lifted up be- . 
yond all conception by these and other doctrines of the Church. 
From this 1 was soon in a position to appreciate the Church’s 
claim to authoritative teaching. If she, and she alone, had 
taught such things, she must possess God’s teaching authority. 

“When, therefore, I went into Boston and saw Bishop Fitz- 
patrick (who is now, I hope, in the kingdom of heaven), he 
had little to do with me in the way of instruction. The Trinity 
and other fundamental doctrines I accepted readily on the authority 
of the Church. He was very anxious to argue with me about 
socialistic theories, on account cf my having been at Brook 
Farm and Fruitlands. But I told him I had no such difficulties 


* Reference is here made to the Catholic doctrine of the Communion of Saints. 
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as he supposed; that I had only gone to these places in search 
of truth, not because I had formed any such theories as they 
generally held. He then asked me whether I would not prefer 
to be received into the Church in New York, where my friends 
were. I said I did not care; if he would give me a letter I 
would present it. He gave me one to Bishop McCloskey, who 
was then coadjutgr in this city.” 


The reader may be interested in the terms in which the 
Catechism of the Council of Trent expresses the doctrine of the 
Communion of Saints. So far as that doctrine concerns the spir- 
itual side of man it is expounded in these words: 

“For the unity of the Spirit, by which the Church is gov- 
erned, establishes among all her members a community’ of spirit- 
ual blessings, whereas the fruit of all the sacraments is common 
to all the faithful, and these sactaments, particularly baptism, the 
door, as it were, by which we are admitted into the Church, are 
so many connecting links which bind and unite them to Jesus 
Christ.” 


That it extends to the mystical and miraculous gifts so dear 


to Father Hecker, was thus explained to him: 

“But the gifts which justify and endear us to God are not 
alone common: ‘graces gratuitously granted,’ such as knowl- 
edge, prophecy, the gifts of tongues and of miracles, and others 
of the same sort, are common also, and are granted even to the 
wicked; not, however, for their own, but for the general good; 
for the building up of the Church of God.” 


That the doctrine is the foundation of a real though not a 
‘ legal community of material goods, was evident to our young 
social reformer from the following: 


‘In fine, every true Christian possesses nothing which he 
should not consider common to all others with himself, and 
should therefore be prepared promptly to relieve an indigent 
fellow-creature; for he that is blessed with worldly goods, and 
sees his brother in want, and will not assist him, is at once con- 
victed of not having the love of God within him.”. 


Besides giving him a letter to Bishop McCloskey, Bishop 
Fitzpatrick also furnished the young catechumen with one to 
the president of Holy Cross College, an institution which had 
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been established at Worcester, Mass., in 1843 by Bishop Fen- 
wick, and presented by him to the Society of Jesus, of which he 
had been a member. The following letter was written by Isaac 
to his family after he had arrived there; his stay was not long: 


“ Worcester, Mass., June, ’44.—Respecting the purpose which 
leads me to New York I have scarcely a word to say. Quietly, 
without excitement, I come with an immovable determination to 
be joined to the Roman Catholic Church. There is a conviction 
which lies deeper than all thought or speech, which moves me 
with an irresistible influence to take this step, which arguments 
cannot .reach, nor any visible power make to falter. Words are 
powerless against it and inexpressive of it; to attempt to explain, 
or give to the intellectual mind the reasons why and wherefore, 
would be as impossible as to paint the heavens or to utter the 
eternal Word, the centre of all existence. It would be like ask- 
ing, ‘ Wherefore is that which is?’ the finite questioning the in- 
finite; an impossibility. 

“No man. by his own wisdom can find out God; and it is 
only by the grace of Heaven that we come to, and by the heart 
perceive, the true Church of Jesus Christ. Grace teaches us to 
feel and know that which before was unfelt, unknown, invisible. 
Perfect submission to His love breaks open all seals, unlocks all 
mysteries, and unfolds all difficulties. ; 

“No external event of any kind or character induces me to 
take this step. If what does is delusion, what to name my 
former life I am at a loss to know. 

“The heads of the college here apices to be men of good 
character, devoted to the Church, innocent of the Protestant 
world of literature, philosophy, etc. The president is a very 
social, frank, warm-hearted man, of more extensive acquaintance 
in the world of letters.” 
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THE ABBE OF THE BIRDS. 


THE ABBE OF THE BIRDS.* 
A CHRISTMAS STORY. 


I. 


WHEN we were all young together inthe Academy of Mont- 
pellier there was not one of us but predicted for Cyprien Cou- 
piac, the smallest boy in the school, honor and advancement in 
the priest’s calling for which he was preparing himself. Such 
ardor, such unselfishness, such sweet humility and devotion dis- 
tinguislied him that it was hard to tell whether we most loved 
or admired him. The professors alone shrugged their shoulders 
—from jealousy rather than judgment, according to our theories 
—when they repeated, as they often did, “ That boy’s vocation 
runs away with him.” But there was no one to agree with 
them. 

The one weakness of this pure and ardent soul was his pas- 
sion for birds. As we took our daily walks together in the park 
of La Vallette or in the fields near the sea-shore, he would 
raise himself on tiptoe, with hands and eyes lifted to: heaven, at 
the least whir of wings or ripple of song, murmuring in an 
undertone of ecstasy, “ Ravishing! ravishing!” Sight or sound 
of the little flying creatures seemed to carry him wholly out of 
himself. But who could reproach so amiable a fault when he 
shared it with such good company as St. Bonaventure, friend ot 
the sparrows, and St. Francis of Assisi, who loved all those 
“small beasts of God?’ Little we dreamed, as we laughed at 
his foible, how it was to affect his life. 

After ordination he was sent to the best living in France. 
But how could a fastidious congregation tolerate a curate who ran 
through the streets like a boy with a nest of linnets or a twit- 
tering finch rolled up in the skirt of his cassock? You may be 
sure it was not the poor or the maimed of body and spirit that 
found fault with him; his ministrations to them were too tender 
and constant. But when his rare moments of leisure came he 
was off to the woods or the marshes with his horse-hairs and 
his little pot of glue; and the bare walls of the presbytery were 
filled with cages and with chirping, flying morsels which were 
a heavy weight to the heart of Angeline, his housekeeper, and a 


*Adapted from the French ot Ferdinand Fabre. 
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subject of gossip to the town. His parish priest expostulated, 
but he might as well have hoped to keep the sun from shining. 
So a fine day came at last when he was met in the churchyard, 
his soutane torn in two places and the heads of a brace of red 
partridges showing through the rents, and the outraged superior 
appealed to the bishop. A week later he was transferred to 
Roquesels, a village of three hundred souls, as poor as St. Ful- 
crans had been rich. 

Here for a year he kept clear of temptation; but, alas! one 
September morning as he read his breviary in the little garden 
a shadow fell on the book, a jubilant trill of voices fell from 
heaven, and a long line of larks dropped into a neighboring corn- 
field. Next morning all the empty cages in Roquesels were bor- 
rowed and filled; Angeline’s life was again a burden; and history 
repeated itself to a certain degree. The viear-general, coming 
with the curé of the next parish to visit, surprised the little abbé 
returning from the fields, hatless, collarless, scratched, breathless, 
and happy. In two days came a mandate from the bishop, citing 
Monsieur the Abbé Cyprien Coupiac to appear before the official 
tribunal of the diocese. 

In the midst of his larks and finches, sparrows and blackbirds, 
Angeline saw her master shrink away before her very eyes, day 
by day, like a prisoner awaiting execution. Was he to be degraded 
again in the eyes of men? Keener torture yet—were his beloved 
companions to be taken from him? Driven to desperation, the 
good soul, who did not want for courage to scold her master on 
ordinary occasions but who had kept silent now for very pity, 
came to him one morning where he sat feeding a sick dove with 
little pellets of meal. 

“If I were you, monsieur, I would go to-morrow, without 
waiting to be called, and ask pardon of monseigneur.” 

“Pardon?” stammered the curé; “ pardon?” 

“Yes, pardon!” repeated the housekeeper firmly. ‘“ Perhaps 
monseigneur is not so bad as they make him out to be.” 

“Monseigneur Charles Thomas Thibault bad? He is good- 
ness itself, Angeline; goodness itself!” 

“Then, if you’re not afraid of him, what makes you waste 
away from morning till night and from night till morning ?” 

“TI waste away?” 

“Why, you dance in your clothes until it’s a pity to look at 
you.” 

“Me? I dance?” 

Pére Coupiac, flushing to the roots of his thin hair, put the 
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dove back in its basket, unfastened the big linen apron he wore 
while attending his pets, bent his head for a moment as if in 
meditation, and then: 

“Yes, Angeline, you are right. Peccavi, and I should ask 
pardon! But it is now I will go, without waiting for to-morrow. 
Quick, my Sunday soutane and hat!” 

“Ah! here you are, monsieur, the relapsed sinner!” said 
the bishop as he entered. 

“T am come to throw myself at the feet of your grace. 
The knowledge that I had offended you was killing me!” 

“Killing you!” Then, with a kindly look at the kneeling 
figure before him: “ Rise, my child; this is not a hanging matter.” 

“IT have disobeyed my bishop.” 

“Your bishop remembers .the best boy in his seminary long 
ago; he does not-confound your edifying virtue with this foolish 
fancy. Simply he would like to see your deportment as dignified 
as your character is true.” 

“T understand you, monseigneur. Unhappily, even the semi- 
nary ‘could not weed out of me the peasant nature which loves 
every. winged creature. I have trouble—oh! such trouble—in—” 

“In separating yourself from birds! Are you insane?” 

“If you could but know the snares I used to make in my 
native woods of Ginestet! All my family were the same; my 
father was known through the whole country-side as ‘Coupiac, 
the Partridge.’” 

“And you cannot but know that, partly from your size and 
partly from your bird-loving mania, you are called ‘Abbé Cou- 
piac, the Wren’?” 

“T like the nickname, monseigneur! It is such a slender, 
bright, brisk little creature. Only its voice is somewhat dry and 
weak-—” 

“Precisely like your own, my dear abbé. But with your 
sportsman instincts—or poacher’s, I should rather call it—you 
must live on game all the year round.” 

“IT eat game, monseigneur? I could not touch it!” 

“What do you do, then?” 

“Why, my sick people and my poor! who never have a 
good morsel if I could not help them,” stammered the poor lit- 
tle curé of Roquesels, his eyes cast down, half in sorrow, half 
in shame. “But even for them I could not kill my little creat- 
ures. I give them away, and then—” 

The bishop stretched out.both hands and pressed those of 
the abbé warmly. 
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“You are from Ginestet?” he asked, after a moment’s 
silence. ‘“Isn’t Cabrecolles somewhere near it?” 

“Just a short league away, on the mountain spur.” 

“Knowing now better than ever, your love for the poor, it 
will not be painful to you—Answer me now frankly. I do not 
wish to leave you at Roquesels under the authority of those not 
in sympathy with you. The Abbé Calmels of Cabrecolles is 
dead. Would it please you to have the parish?” 

“Ah! with what gratitude, monseigneur! To go back to my 
own country. To be among the graves of my own people. To 
live among the mountains where I was born. Monseigneur! 
monseigneur!’’. And large tears wet his pale cheeks. 

The bishop lovingly embraced him. ‘Monsieur, the Abbé 
Wren,” he said with a smile, ‘“‘my dear brother, to-morrow you 
will pack your trunk for Cabrecolles. All your sins of bird- 
‘catching are forgiven.” And lifting his arms over the bowed 
. head of the curé, who had fallen again on his knees: ‘“ Pax 
Domini sit semper vobiscum.” 


II. 


During the month of December, 1874, there was a general 
gathering among all our people of the Cevennes to hunt the 
wolves, which had been more than usually bold that winter. I 
took a gun with the rest and joined the party at the rendezvous. 
One can imagine the tumult that a hundred and fifty sportsmen, 
armed to the teeth, singing, shouting, wild with hunger and thirst, 
would make each evening in the small inns and large farms of the 
neighborhood. According to popular report, we were to free the 
Black Espinonze for ever from any trace of the stealthy and cruel 
beasts which were the terror of the place, and return to our own 
homes covered with wolf-skins and glory. It was all very well 
while we remained in the valleys, stalking the fields all day and 
gathered about the enormous fire-places of the too-comfortable 
and hospitable farm-houses in the evening; to scent fhe omelettes 
and fat pullets that were to ease our ravenous appetites, and to 
sleep at night in the great barns fragrant with fresh hay and. the 
sweet breath of the cows. But it was a different thing when the 
question arose of climbing the steep and frozen sides of Le Ron- 
dil in a cold that would stiffen an Esquimau, with only water 
to drink, a cowherd’s hut to lie in, and hard bread and cold 
sausage to eat. In vain the Count de Tussac, our leader—a 
charming and gentle man in spite of his ferocious whiskers—tried 
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to interpose his authority. In vain he showed us that, instead 
of seven wolves killed in twelve days, we could slay a hundred in 
half the time now that we had tracked them to their lairs. The 
men were tired; Christmas was approaching, and the odors of its 
preparation were in every kitchen of the lowlands, seducing with 
a more practical appeal than the song of the sirens. When the 
morning came on which the battue was to make its way up the 
mountain its members, with their dogs and rifles, had vanished 
away on this side and that among the peaks and precipices, as 
the passengers of some brave craft that has suddenly foundered 
in a storm disappear from sight under the tossing waves. “If 
they only had more heart and less stomach,” groaned the poor 
count, looking after them, as a captain on his quarter-deck watch- 
ing his people sink in the furious sea. Alas! the gallant man 
had to resign himself to complete shipwreck. His craft, the wolf- 
hunt of the Rondil, had gone to pieces. . 

When the last vestige of the troop had faded away among the 
defiles of the Espinonze, being altogether too poor a shot to con- 
sole the count for the desertion of his followers, I took one of 
the steep paths which would lead me into the valley of the Orb, 
where I was to celebrate Christmas with some of my own people 
at Bédarieux. In the little cabaret of the hamlet of Ginestet I 
had as table companion at my two o’clock lunch the most deter- 
mined hunter and best fellow of the whole battue, who had him- 
self killed five of the seven wolves that formed our record. He 
was sitting before the fire when I entered, cutting with his pocket- 
knife into the side of a fine ham which sparkled pink and white 
on the platter before him. 

“Ah, Miguel! you here?” 

“Yes, monsieur. Won't you try a slice of our comrade here ? 
It smells good enough to raise the dead.” 

“So you, too, are returning home,” said I, sitting down on the 
bench at his side, having discovered at once by sight and smell 
that “our comrade” really was excellent. 

He shrugged his shoulders. ‘Why should I stay any longer 
up there with that handful of pea-shooters ?—those fellows from 
the plains who go up into the mountains, and instead of shooting 
wolves howl at them. Besides, they sing the midnight Mass at 
our place to-morrow night.” 

“And you are one of the choir?” 

“No! but I promised Monsieur le Curé to be St. Joseph at 
the church, and you understand—” 

“Faith, no! I don’t understand at all.” 
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He looked at me half suspiciously, as if he thought I might 
be pretending ignorance. Then, disarmed by my frank curi- 
osity : 

“It’s a very old custom in the Black Espinonze at the Christ- 
mas festival.” 

“But what is a very old custom, my dear Miguel, if I am 
not too curious ?” 

“Tt is a fashion among us that the father and mother with 
the last male child born in the parish shall be the Holy Family 
in the stable of Bethlehem at the church.” 

“ And this year it is you?” 

“Yes ”’—then a little hurriedly: “I -married Jeanne Targan 
fifteen months ago. She was the only daughter of the people at 
Border-Lands, the richest farm in the Espinonze. I was only 
a farm-laborer on the estate before I went to the war with those 
cursed Prussians of Germany; and I never could tell why Guil- 
laume Targan gave her to me, unless it was that I had cracked 
a good many Uhlan helmets.” 

“You are not so badly weit. Perhaps Jeanne herself found 
the young soldier to her taste.’ 

“Oh!” he muttered half-shamefacedly, “so long as a man is 
sound and not as ugly as a Tirebose wolf—” Then standing up 
and caressing his soft black beard, trimmed in two shapely points, 
while his face lighted with a brilliant smile, ‘‘Three months ago 
Jeanne brought me a boy, as handsome as day-dawn; as hand- 
some as she is herself. For, monsieur, Jeanne Miguel is the 
prettiest woman in the mountains. She has hair as blonde as a 
distaff of hemp, which is seldom seen among our people, who 
are black as moles. It is the color’ of a stalk of yellow broom 
when it flowers in summer-time. Upon the faith of a Miguel, 
who doesn’t know how to lie, Monsieur le Curé Coupiac hasn’t 
had such a Blessed Virgin before for—” 

“ Monsieur le Curé Coupiac! The Abbé Cyprien Coupiac ?” 

“ You know him, then?” 

“Know him! Why we were school friends, the best, the 
truest. It is ten years since I saw him.” 

“ Ah! monsieur, if you would but go to see him, now that you 
are in the neighborhood. We are within half an hour of Cabre- 
colles. It would be such a delight for him, and he is so good. 
He gives everything away in charity. He is poorer than a church 
mouse. But if his larder is empty, why Border-Lands is not a 
gun-shot beyond, and there is plenty, with a fine carpeted 
chamber where the bishop slept when he came last to give First 
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Communion and Confirmation. You will be so. welcome, to him 
and to us.” 

“You tempt me sorely, Miguel.” 

“Mother Bergonde!” shouted the stout peasant. The land- 
lady entered. I .was forced to let him pay my reckoning with 
his own, and the next moment he had shouldered my gun for 
fear I might be inclined to change my mind, and I was following 
him down the hillside. 

An hour later, as we turned a sharp angle of the rocky 
path, the last rays of the sun touched the red roofs of a little 
hamlet gleaming in the valley before us. ‘ Cabrecolles!” cried 
Miguel, with eyes widened as if he already saw Jeanne, with her 
hair yellow as the broom in summer and a baby like day- 
dawn upon her breast; and ten minutes after we were knocking 
at the door of the priest’s house. What a joyful meeting! And 
yet for me it had a touch of sadness. I had always known him 
thin and pale; but the head was massive, and the features refined 
to a degree rare among the peasantry from which he sprang. He 
had superb eyes glowing under bushy brows, and a mass of 
closely-cropped black hair like a cap of fine piled velvet. Now 
all was changed. He was quite bald; the face was covered with 
a net-work of fine wrinkles, so web-like that they seemed to 
strangle expression ; the cheeks were emaciated and scarred; the 
eyes deeply sunken. 

“My poor little ‘Wren’!” I said at last; trying jestingly to 
hide the anxiety I felt, and returning his embraces with interest. 

“Ah! how good of Miguel to bring you, and of. you to 
come!” he repeated again and again, pressing me to his heart 
between each phrase. ‘“ You shall see what a magnificent Christ- 
mas feast-we have here. It was surely the good God who 
sent you here to Cabrecolles, ‘the country of goats,’ to be edi- 
fied. Just as you knocked Angeline and I—you remember 
Angeline Bourel, my housekeeper at Roquesels?—she and I 
were finishing the dresses for St. Joseph and the Blessed Virgin. 
There is a fine white mantle out, of an old surplice for Jeanne, 
and this dalmatic will give Miguel an air like one of the Magi 
coming with gifts. No one will recognize him. You shall see 
for yourself.” 

As the night fell there arose one of the bitter winds so 
common to the country.. It whistled through the loose windows 
in a way that made me shiver. I drew closer to the fire. 

“You are comfortable, dear friend?” he asked, his kind hand 


on my shoulder. 
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“Yes, for the time being. But, heavenly goodness! this 
house is a cage.” 

It was his turn to shiver now. He looked at me a moment 
sadly: “You know I no longer have a cage,” he said. 

‘‘Have you so completely renounced your winged tempta- 
tions? That is heroic.” 

‘‘Monseigneur Le Courtet, who succeeded my good Bishop 
Thibault, admonished me often; but it was an accident which 
finally forced me to give all my birds up. Shall I tell you about 
it while Angeline prepares dinner ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“The year that took our young men away to the war was 
the coldest ever known in the mountains. Wolves preyed upon 
the outlying farms and carried away lambs and kids. Great 
black eagles, famished with hunger, came down from the moun- 
tains, and between them the farm-yards were ravaged. At last 
they even attacked man. One poor three-year-old darling 
was snatched away from its own door-step in Ginestet and torn 
to pieces in the bushes’ To add to our troubles snow fell day 
and night. Only the old men and children were left to care for 
the herds, so the evil grew and grew. It was but rarely one 
could get near enough to shoot the maurauders, and then at best 
they were only wounded. One day Guillaume Targan hit an 
immense eagle and made him drop his prey, but did not check 
his flight to the mountains. The next Sunday a shepherd re- 
ported to me that he had passed a great bird, ‘black as my sou- 
tane,’/ on his way to Mass, struggling in a ditch by the roadside. 
When the last psalm was sung at vespers I went ‘to the spot 
with him and found, as I expected, the eagle. A leg and wing 
had been broken, and he beat savagely with the other as I at- 
tempted to raise him. Justin Valros raised his crook to beat 
out his brains, but I stopped him; and in the end we got him 
rolled into my wadded cape like a great bundle.” 

“What a novel sort of trap.” 

“One must use what is at hand. Well, I mended the broken 
bones, and kept him while the, healed in an old hen-coop, 
strengthened by wooden bars and iron hoops, which I had 
brought into my room. Day after day I went among the farm- 
houses to get the fresh meat we so seldom tasted ourselves for 
my protégé; and I cannot express my joy when he first began 
to move those beautiful, fearful wings and show signs of healing. 
One day, after he was quite sound again, another eagle ap- 
peared above my roof. It gave a shriek that cut through the 
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air, and made the hundred and sixty-four little birds I had then 
in the house fall from their perches. An answering cry rang 
from the coop—terrible, strong, piercing—from the creature who 
through all his confinement had been voiceless. Must I confess it? 
While my poor little pets trembled, while my housekeeper fled 
crying, I was filled with a sort of pride to hear the defiant roar 
of my awful prisoner. I began to doubt whether it was right to 
keep this glorious creature from freedom. Prompt to obey my 
weak head, my hand undid the bar from the gate, and with a 
bound he shook himself free. He seemed to fill my little room. 
Twice I was thrown down; his giant wings struck the walls, the 
ceiling. My only engraving, Christ raising Lazarus, was shat- 
tered and torn; and it was only when, tired of hurtling against 
the bed, the buffet, the chimney, he rested for a moment on the 
back of my chair that I thought of opening the window. As 
I passed him he raised his right wing, the one I had healed— 
and—O the foolishness! the weakness!—I could not forbear to 
lay my hand upon the plumage, now so rich and shining. The 
next instant he turned, buried his iron beak in my left eye, and 
nearly tore it from its socket.” 

“Horrible!” 

“The blood stifled me, but I managed to reach the window 
and fling it wide open. With another cry the creature darted 
forward, and” — 

At this tragic instant Angeline Bourel appeared at the door 
of the room, and in a calm voice announced: 

“Monsieur, dinner is ready.” 


III. 


The little table, drawn up before the fire, was resplendent 
in a snowy cloth, a service of coarse crockery with big blue and 
red flowers, and a steaming tureen of pea-soup, yellow as the 
golden comb of our honey-bees of the Cevennes. 

“What a pity that your first visit should chance upon a 
fast day,” said my friend, as his spoon travelled from plate to 
lip with the energy that marked his every movement. “You 
remember we are «at the vigil of a feast. But you come under 
the dispensation for travellers, and Angeline shall dip into her 
stores for to-morrow.” 

“Really, I am embarrassed. This pea-soup of your house- 
keeper is so good that, to use the country phrase, one could lick 
one’s fingers after it.” 
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“Don’t tell her so. Vanity is the one weak point in her 
estimable character.” 

“TI suppose she was not sorry to be rid of the eagle?” 

“She is lifted up by angels since my birds, big and little, 
were sent out of the house.” 

“And you? Are you lifted up by angels, according to your 
picturesque phrase ?” 

“Here is an omelette,” said the abbé, reddening like a child 
surprised in mischief. ‘It is Angeline’s master-piece.” 

“Thanks. I will accept the omelette, which looks delicious, 
when you answer me. “Are you lifted up by angels?” 

“No! no!” he murmured in a broken voice. Then quickly: 
“T cannot become resigned. The loss of my eye made a scan- 
dal in the diocese. No one pitied me among our clergy, I had 
been so long insubordinate. At last the bishop himself came 
and gave me his sentence. There were twenty-six large cages 
at the time, all overflowing: one by one I had to let my little 
creatures go—all, all—even to a blackbird which had been taught 
to speak my name, and who called ‘ Cou-pi-ac! Cou-pi-ac!’ when- 
ever he wanted food. He flew slowly away; then came back 
and rested for a moment on that thorn-bush outside the window. 
‘Cou-pi-ac! Cou-pi-ac!’ he said, and vanished after the others. 
My dear birds! It was still cold. I was trembling when it was 
over, and the bishop did not go away too soon. Before his 
carriage had entered the village street I was crying like a child.” 

“Monsieur le Curé told me to call him when the first bell 
rang,” said Angeline, entering. ‘It has just sounded.” 

“Take the costumes into the sacristy. When Jeanne comes 
let me know. Go on with your dinner, dear friend. When the 
beasts begin to leave their stables I will tell you.” 

“The beasts! What beasts ?” 

“In the Black Espinonze all the animals which belong to-us 
take part in our Christmas. They come to rejoice that a Child 
is born unto us. You remember the introit, Parvulus natus est 
nobis” — and his wrinkled face became suddenly bright as he 
chanted the passage in his dry “wren’s” voice. He drew me 
after him to a small terrace outside the window. The bitter 
wind had dropped into perfect calm. The moon shed a faint 
transparent light into the valley beneath us, and lit the snowy 
peaks above with silvery radiance until they shone like mystic 
torches. A few stray gleams showed here and there through 
the shadows about the farm-houses, and a mountain brook shot 
like a silver arrow through the pines. 
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“TI must be off. You will excuse me. I hope our simple 
festival to-night will be more beautiful than ever.” 

The beloved little man gave me a final embrace as he hurried 
away, and I turned again to the prospect. A confused sound 
began to creep through the night silence. The distant twinkling 
lights began to move toward certain directions, and then, massing 
together, threw certain spots into brilliant relief. Human voices 
made themselves occasionally heard, and the soft-muffled tumult 
sped back from the precipice walls like whispers heard in a 
dream. It was like some strange sighing prelude to a stranger 
scene. The lines of lights began to move’toward the height upon 
which I was, which held the village church upon its summit. 
Soon I could discern, along the narrow roads on each side ot 
the stream, a long file of farm animals with shepherd dogs run- 
ning hither and thither to keep them in order. In front moved 
the cows and oxen. Then the sheep and lambs, headed by rams 
with magnificent curling horns, and the goats led by patriarchs 
of the flocks. The illumination, growing more intense at each 
step, fell upon a splendid confusion of glancing horns, shining 
skins, and gleaming moist noses, as the herds and keepers came 
on to assist at “The Great Birthday,” in the pretty Cevennese 
dialect. Under the midnight sky it made a scene of incompara- 
ble harmony, like all that nature does when left to its own 
simplicity. 

At length the abbé’s step sounded behind me. ‘“ What are 
you to do with this unusual congregation?” I asked. ‘“ Do they 
come to the Mass?” 

“Certainly, but not inside the church. We gather them in 
the great court-yard outside. The doors are not closed; they 
can hear the hymns and canticles, and warm with their breath 
the spot where the infant Saviour rests. They will make the rest 
of their part known to you themselves by the mouths of their 
cowherds and shepherds.” 

“Monsieur,” said a little old man appearing on the terrace, 
“my daughter and son-in-law are ready if you wish to begin.” 

“We will follow you at once, Targan,” said the abbé; and 
with the gesture of a boy dragging a comrade he loves he hur- 
ried me after him. 

The whole population of the parish in holiday dress were 
gathered about the church, which glowed with light from every 
window. The elders, led by a withered little woman, were 
already singing the Cevenese Christmas hymn, and each one in 
passing through the porch lighted a long candle of yellow wax, 
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which was carried in the hand. Meantime the flocks and herds 
were pouring through the entrance arch into the yard, the 
leaders walking proudly as if knowing the dignity of their 
position. “ Valros!” the abbé called to the handsome young 
peasant who guided them, “bring your animals as near to the 
church door as possible. It is their turn to have the best place 
to ‘warm our Lord’ to-night. And, Targan, look after my 
friend here,” he called to the old man of the terrace, as, with a 
final pressure of the hand, he disappeared inside the church. 
We pushed slowly after through the packed congregation, while 
the vibrant voices made the roof ring again as they shouted 
the Christmas hymn, and the voices of the animals outside 
seemed to re-echo its gladness. Suddenly silence fell, as from 
the vestry door came four altar-boys in coarse red gowns and 
white surplice, swinging censers before a tall, handsome man 
robed in an old dalmatic and bearing a long shepherd’s crook. 
After him walked a young woman, slight and fair, her pale 
golden hair falling loose, and a rosy infant held in the folds of 
her white mantle. And, last of all, the little abbé, his face 
transfigured, radiant with holy recollection, as he bore aloft the 
chalice, himself half-hidden under a gorgeous gold-embroidered 
chasuble. 

The Mass began, with every one who could sing chanting the 
responses. Meantime, under a rude roof of fir-boughs fastened 
over the canopy used in the processions of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, and ornamented with leaves and berries of -holly, I could 
not turn my eyes from the Holy Family in their stable of Beth- 
lehem. Correggio alone could have done justice to its sweet 
simplicity. The young mother in her vaporous cloud of lace and 
muslin, the soft glory of her hair shining in the light, was an 
ideal vision of chastity and purity, as if the part she played had © 
dowered her with its own beauty. As the abbé intoned the 
first words of the Gloria and turned to seat himself while the 
people continued the hymn, Pierre Miguel, until this moment 
straight as a pine, bent to whisper a word to his wife, who 
smiled without speaking. He left the grotto, to return next 
moment with a rude wooden stool, upon which he seated 
Jeanne, drawing her draperies about her with awkward tender- 
ness. As he did so a few low words passed between them, of 
which I could hear the first: 

“Ts he not beautiful, Pierre? So strong and fair.” 

“Yes! Our Lord in the real stable must have looked like 
him”; and then the voices of the singers filled my ears like a 
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whirlwind until. the ‘Dei Patris, Amen” invited the abbé to go 
on with his Mass. The infant slept like an angel in Jeanne’s 
arms; its rose-leaf face half-buried in the frilled cap of the 
country-side, with broad white ribbons falling to the hem of its 
dress. One little hand, pink and dimpled, rested on the mother’s 
breast, who touched it now and again with her lips as if ren- 
dering homage. The service went on, and the congregation in 
a solid mass pressed forward to the Communion; first of all the 
blonde young peasant Valros, his handsome curly head bent in 
deep devotion. A word from the abbé in the yard had in- 
formed me that he was the Valros of the eagle, who had led 
him to the quest of the wounded bird that ill-omened Sunday 
four years ago. I looked at him with close interest. Kneeling 
at the extreme end of the railing he was the first to receive the 
Sacred Host. The abbé, in approaching him with the conse- 
crated Host, looked down on the fair young fellow with a smile 
of gentleness and love which was almost a blessing. Perhaps 
he thought for a moment of the wounded eagle, and, touched 
again by a divine pity for this young man who had led him to 
it and become in a certain sense the cause of his grief and 
suffering, covered him anew with holy forgiveness. 

The giving of Communion concluded, the entire gathering rose 
to its feet, while old Guillaume Targan, as master of ceremonies, 
led the abbé toward the stable of Bethlehem where Jeanne and 
Pierre Miguel still knelt, half indistinct behind the clouds of in- 
cense which floated about them. Upon a small altar arranged 
under th. grotto he placed first the ciborium, and after a few 
moments of silent prayer beckoned to the multitude, who in- 
stantly began again the Christmas hymn. A thousand voices 
caught up the triumphant strain, while the good priest in an atti- 
tude of inspired fervor prostrated himself before the holy shrine, 
and followed with his heart, although his lips were silent, the 
canticle of praise: 

“QO people of Jerusalem ! 
The Saviour’s birthday sing; 
Oh! hasten on to Bethlehem 
To hail our Lord and King.” 


IV. 


Meanwhile more candles had been lighted within the grotto, 
and the people, arranged by Targan in a long procession, were 
ready to advance two by two toward the enclosure. The abbé 
moved a step toward the entrance and addressed his flock: 
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“‘My brothers,” he said, ‘advance slowly and reverently. 
Remember that God is here, really and indeed; and when you 
prostrate yourselves to-night before this representative of his 
Son, who came down to earth that we might be saved, it is 
before himself you bow.” 

Then, turning toward the ciborium, with its gilt rays shining 
on the altar: 

“Yes, my dearest brothers, my good friends, God is here. 
And the spot which holds him should be approached with fear, 
for it is terrible—‘ terribzlis est locus tsté,’ as the Holy Scriptures 
say. But it is beautiful also and full of rejoicing, and it is in 
this spirit that he desires you to approach him. Come then, 
come to adore him and rejoice. Venite adoremus et exultemus.” 

Pére Targan, proud of his authority as master of ceremonies, 
arranged the crowd, who were preparing to hurry pell-mell to- 
ward the grotto. He placed two of the elder singers in front, 
and off went the long procession, each pair pausing for an instant 
to bow deeply before the Infant Jesus, before the Holy Virgin, 
before St. Joseph, immovable all three in their celestial dignity, 
and then marching slowly through the dim aisles, singing as 
loudly as their well-worn throats would allow: 


‘¢ O people of Jerusalem ! 
The Lord is born to-day ; 
Come hasten all to Bethlehem 
To praise him and to pray.” 


By the time half the parish had performed their act of devotion. 
and the rest were well upon the way, the old man drew near me. 

“Monsieur,” he whispered in a supplicating voice, “it is my 
turn now to follow the others and kneel before the Holy 
Family.” 

‘And you must be pleased to do so, Targan. Your daughter 
is really beautiful.” 

“ And my grandson ?” 

“Lovely enough to represent the Infant Saviour himself.”’ 

“Do you know what you ought to do, monsieur?” 

“ What, Targan ?” 

“You ought to come and make your act of adoration, too.” 

‘Certainly, if you would like to have me.” 

“ Monsieur le Curé Coupiac would be so pleased.” 

‘‘Let us go then, at once”; and we followed at the end of 
the line, the old man rubbing his hands with antinfactions until it 
seemed as if he would crack the skin. 
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“The most wonderful thing to me, monsieur, in all this 
beautiful midnight Mass is the way our baby takes it. At home, 
if he isn’t nursed every hour and a half, he cries like one 
possessed and tears as big as dried peas roll down his cheeks ; 
here he is quiet as a lamb after three long hours. Certainly 
the good God himself must have put it into his head to stay 
quiet.” 

“It does look like a miracle, surely.” 

By this time not more than twenty persons were between us 
and the grotto. The abbé, still on his knees before the little 
altar, saw us as we approached, and a gleam of pleasure passed 
over his intent face. The next moment a faint cry, like that of 
a young bullfinch caught in a snare, made itself heard in the stable 
of Bethlehem. The old farmer stopped, looking at me aghast. 

“Ah, monsieur! I spoke too soon of the little one’s good- 
ness! He has waked up and it won’t be easy now to quiet 
him.” 

“Perhaps he is hungry.” 

“Tf he could only nurse a bit!” 

“Why not?” 

“Oh! do you think he might, monsieur? The midnight Mass 
is not yet finished.” 

“Hush!” murmured Abbé Coupiac, who overheard us whis- 
pering; and the next moment we too were bending before the 
Holy Family and the Unseen Presence beyond. 

But the poor little Bambino! He was weeping tears bigger 
than the biggest dry peas ever seen in Cabrecolles! In vain 
Pierre Miguel called him softly by name, and poor Jeanne, gently 
swaying him in her arms, murmured soothing words, and the old 
grandfather, leaning forward, touched the round cheek caress- 
ingly—the situation was becoming more and more dramatic. 
The cry increased to a roar. 

A fine moisture began to gather on the mother’s long lashes. 
The grief of her darling seemed to pierce her own soul, and 
turning toward the priest she gave one entreating, voiceless 
prayer. The abbé, absorbed in meditation, was still conscious 
of that silent appeal. 

“‘Give him the breast,” he said, as if in answer, and turned 
again to his devotions. 

Then in that poor little sanctuary, in an out-of-the-way cor- 
ner of the bleak Cevennes, I was witness to a strange and rare 
sight. The young peasant girl, noble in her motherhood, pure, 
beautiful, pressing the lips of her child to her modest breast 
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under the white cloud of the Virgin’s mantle, was like some 
supernatural creature in whom the simple virtues of humanity 
were clothed with the lineaments of divine. grace. She bent 
above her child, her blue eyes filled with a gentle and tender 
light, somewhat touched with awe at the strangeness of her sur- 
roundings, as that other Mother, “blessed among women,” 
might have bent over the manger eighteen hundred years ago. 
It was in itself a Christmas anthem beyond all that had been 
said or sung before. 

“ Listen, monsieur,” said Targan softly. 

It was the sound—hearty, healthy, human—of the baby nurs- 
ing. I do not know what strange connection brought back to 
me the memory of my own mother, but the next moment tears 
as large as those now dry on his cheeks were pouring over 
mine; and if old Guillaume Targan had not led me by the 
hand I could not have seen the way back to my corner by the 
altar. When I raised my head again it was to see Abbé Cou-’ 
piac in the midst of the grotto giving the Bread of Life to 
Miguel and Jeanne as they knelt before him, and to hear him 
repeat above each bowed head: ‘May the body of our Lord 
Jesus Christ bring your soul to eternal life (Corpus Domini nostri 
Jesu Christi custodiat animam tuam in vitam eternam). Amen.” 

The midnight Mass was over. As soon as the last words of 
the Gospel of St. John had been read the glare of numerous 
torches in the yard without began to throw a-red light through 
the windows, and a confused sound of voices and cries came 
through the open door. The priest laid aside part of his vest- 
ments and clothed himself in a long mantle, his cope—splendid 
yet, though well worn—which covered him from head to fvot. 
His massive head and face, brown and wrinkled, as it appeared 
above this gorgeous garment made him look like some pictur- 
esque Eastern Magi, or some strange Hierarch taken bodily from 
an old Byzantine picture. 

‘‘What is going to be done now?” I whispered to Targan. 

“Now it is going to be the beasts’ turn to have their Christ- 
mas blessing. If monsieur will have the goodness to follow 
us.” 

The abbé took from the hand of his assistant an aspersoir 
dripping with holy water. Then turning toward the grotto, with 
the long folds of his regal mantle sweeping the floor, he com- 
manded : 

“The stable of Bethlehem in front!” 


Eight robust arms lifted the poles which supported the green 
VOL. LII.—26 
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roof with its boughs and floating streamers of ribbon, and the 
Virgin, with the Child in her arms and St. Joseph at her side, 
advanced with slow and solemn step under the humble and sym- 
bolic shelter. After them walked Guillaume Targan, proudly bear- 
ing the holy-water vessel, with the abbé following, surrounded 
by the four acolytes. The people crowded and pressed behind, 
and I took my place in the cortége, which moved on to a wide 
platform outside the church door and raised a few feet above the 
level of the courtyard. Upon this the priest mounted with his 
immediate attendants, while the remainder of the parish grouped 
itself closely about. Under the white moonlight and the glare 
of scores of torches the vast mass of animals rested in a semi- 
transparent shadow worthy the pencil of Rembrandt. The oxen 
of Border-Lands were drawn up so as almost to touch the hem 
of the priest’s garment. I could see the great brown, astonished 
eyes of Jacquon and Bléreau as they slowly turned their heads. 

“ My brothers,” said the abbé, lifting his voice so as to be 
heard by the groups scattered among the animals as well as by 
those near him, “on this radiant festival, which commemorates 
the birth of his divine Son, God, who himself blessed you with- 
in the church, has sent me here to bless your flocks and herds in 
his name. They too are part of his creation, useful and dear to 
you in helping to till your fields and make your homes places of 
rest and comfort. He desires that they shall have their place in 
this glorious festival, and be associated with you, according to our 
time-honored custom in the celebration of our midnight Mass. I 
desire you then to sing what we of Cabrecolles have named ‘The 
Christmas Hymn of the Flocks,’ for God is pleased to hear all 
creatures that he has made to live proclaim the glory of his 
name.” 

And he himselt intoned “In the midst of angels singing,” 
while every voice, refreshed by the few moments’ silence, burst 
with a hearty, joyous swinging rhythm into the words after him. 
The animals, startled by the sudden outburst, lifted their heads 
and roared in chorus, as if they desired to join the strain, and 
thus the wild and beautiful chorus was borne away to ‘come back 
in ringing echoes from the dark mountain sides beyond. Far 
above the whole the high, thin, clear voice of the abbé led those 
of his parishioners, man and beast. The old peasant nature 
again claimed the ascendant, and he stood with eyes uplifted and 
hands raised in blessing from the majestic folds of his long man- 
tle, singing in an ecstasy of delight and emotion. Here are the 
words, written generations ago for this simple and touching cere- 
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mony by some unknown and humble St. Francis of our wild 
and lonely mountains of Cevennes: 


CHRISTMAS HYMN OF THE ANIMALS. 


Chorus. 


In the midst of angels’ singing, 
To our stables as we slept 
Came a heavenly message ringing: 
‘*Go to where your Lord doth rest. 
Fear not cold or dark or danger, 
Hasten from each yard and shed, 
Follow man and find his manger, 
Warm and cheer his lowly bed.” 


The Oxen. 


Come ye oxen through the meadows 
While the Christmas bells ring wide, 
Hasten through the dark night shadows, 
Hasten to the Saviour’s side. 

The Cows. 


On a truss of straw he’s lying, 

Pale his cheek and cold as death; 
Let us, to his call replying, 

Warm and cheer him with our breath. 


The Sheep and Lambs. 


Bending low to soothe and cheer him, 
All the pangs of birth forgot, 

See the Blessed Virgin near him, 
Smiling at her happy lot. 


The Goats. 


With a broom of thick green rushes, 
Working well with hand and might, 

Good St. Joseph sweeps and brushes 
Soil and dirt from Jesus’ sight. 


V. 


As the last words died away the abbé lifted the aspersoir 
full of holy water; Jacquon and Bléreau, guided by Valros and 
followed by all the herds of their own farm, passed proudly be- 
fore the priest, receiving the sprinkling with perfect dignity, and 
moved away into the outer shadows, while the flocks and cattle 
of every holding, little or great, in the limits of the Black Espi- 
nonze walked in picturesque confusion after them. With a regular 
and benign movement the abbé blessed, and blessed, and blessed, 
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until the last lamb had disappeared, then, as he turned, happy 
and tired, to follow the rustic stable which was being borne 
again into the church over the Holy Family, a voice sharp and 
tremulous stopped him at the door. 

“And I, Monsieur le Curé! And 1?” 

He turned to see a little old woman, withered and substance- 
less as a handful of dried grass and covered with rags, who in 
her eagerness had caught his robe to attract attention. 

“You, Babet?” he said. 

“Yes, I, Monsieur le Curé; I, Babet Enjolier, of your own 
parish of Ginestet.” 

‘‘I remember you well, Babet. Alas! you are almost the 
only one left me to remembéer—so many have passed away.” 

And stammering, with a gleam of tears in his eyes: ‘‘ Gines- 
tet! my Ginestet! Your churchyard holds all that is mine 
now !” 

“T knew your mother and your father who used to be called 
‘The Partridge,’ and I have come to you with my old - donkey 
Magnette, that she may gain courage and strength to carry me 
well over the rough ways.” 

“And where do you go over the rough ways, Babet ?” 

“Here and there, begging, saving your presence. I was 
seventy-eight yesterday, and there’s little more than skin and 
bones on me to bear jolting. Life is a hard journey, moh- 
sieur.” 

“Be consoled, my good Babet. Heaven is at the end of 
the road.” : 

The old woman stepped back a pace or two and drew for- 
ward a wretched animal, as thin, as old, and as dilapidated as 
herself. 

“ Babet,” said the good priest, “since you came to me at 
Christmas you shall remain as long as you like. God sent you; 
I receive you and Magnette from his hand.” 

And in a louder voice: “On your knees.” Babet knelt upon 
the stone pavement, holding her donkey by the bridle. Abbé 
Coupiac lifted the aspersoir once more, sprinkling the two with 
the last drops of holy water; then raising his arms he mur- 
mured in a fervent undertone: “ May the all-powerful God bless 
and protect you. (Benedicat vos omnipotens Deus, Pater, et Filius, 
et Spiritus Sanctus).” 

“ Amen!” responded Pére Targan; and the little procession 
took up its interrupted line of march to the sacristy with all the 
pomp imaginable. 
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Within the vestry the assistants in the ceremony were disrob- 
ing with all possible haste and preparing to go home. The 
good priest only, his lips moving in silent prayer, slowly laid 
aside his vestments, then turning to me a little archly: 

“So you are to share the’ feast at Border-Lands? They have 
killed the fatted calf in your honor.” 

““What do you think?” I asked, repressing a strong desire 
to yawn. 

“ Your eyes look as if they ‘tulad rather sleep.” 

‘To tell the truth, after these weeks in the open air, I would 
rather be in bed than at a banquet.” 

“ And it is all prepared for you, monsieur,” said Jeanne. “A 
bed where monsieur will sleep like a saint”; and she smiled at 
clumsy Pierre wrapping a warm woollen shawl around her yellow 
locks and rolling her like a child into a great mantle. 

“Au revoir, then, my dear friend. We will meet in the 
morning.” 

Outside all was silence and repose. An ideal serenity fell 
from the crystal-clear sky on the sleeping earth; only a few faint 
wandering lights, like falling stars, showed where the patient 
herds were moving slowly homewards. Oh, heavenly night of 
Christmas in the Black Espinonze! Oh, unforgetable night! What 
a memory of innocence and peace you have left with me! 

It is humiliating to confess, but I could not join in the 
homely festivity of the farm-house. A lamb had been stuffed 
with chestnuts and roasted whole. Jeanne placed the most deli- 
cate morsels on my plate; the family looked at me with kindly 
smiling eyes; the old grandfather brought the rosy Bambino to 
put in my arms. In vain! in vain! Nature revenged herself 
for this unusual night watch after the twelve days spent in her 
company, and I had to beg at last like a child to be allowed 
to go to rest. 

“ But certainly, monsieur. The bed is quite ready—the bed 
of monseigneur. May you sleep well! After a wolf hunt one 
needs to clcse the eyes. Only it would have pleased us well to 
see you able to eat a little.” 

’ Father Targan himself, with Pierre bearing a second candle, 
lighted me up the stairs to the carpeted chamber and the great 
four-posted couch of monseigneur the bishop. Ah, what a night 
I passed in that soft, warm solitude! Did monseigneur know 
such delicious rest that night after the last Confirmation at Cabre- 
colles? Did any thought flit through his dreams, as through 
mine, of that gentlest, sweetest, purest of souls, the Abbé Cyprien 
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Coupiac, who is but the counterpart of many a hidden life among 
the poor parishes in the savage mountains of the Black Espinonze ? 
And did he regret, as I, the harshness he was obliged to use 
in casting loose that beloved band of little creatures from the 
heart that so loved them—especially the blackbird who, receiv- 
ing his freedom with a sigh, turned back again to perch on the 
thornbush outside his benefactor’s window, and to call for the 
last time “Cou-pi-ac! Cou-pi-ac! Cou-pi-ac!” 


MARY ELIZABETH BLAKE. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE CATHOLIC YOUNG MEN’S 
NATIONAL CONVENTION 


THE President of the United States undertook, immediately 
after the adjournment of Congress at the beginning of October, 
a trip through a portion of our Western country. His journey 
was one triumphal procession. Each city and town vied with 
the other to do him honor. For there is this beautiful thing in 
our politics, notwithstanding all their faults, that no matter how 
bitter may be the acrimony of an election campaign, the moment 
a public officer is chosen by the suffrages of the people every 
one is ready to give him all reasonable honor on account of the 
majesty of the authority he represents. At one of the cities of 
Kansas the President was met by a deputation of the people 
headed by Senator Ingalls. A very ‘nice address was presented 
to the Chief Magistrate. Mr. Harrison replied quite appro- 
priately, and in the course of his remarks he took occasion to 
compliment the people of the State on the great improvements 
that had taken place in their midst within a very short period 
of time. At the conclusion of this speech there were loud cries 
for Ingalls. He, nothing loath, stepped forward and addressed 
the assembled multitude in the trenchant, pithy style for which 
he is remarkable. Among other sentiments he gave expression 
to one which strikes us as containing the very root of almost all 
our gigantic, audacious, modern material improvement. “ When- 
ever,” said he, ‘‘a person comes to a Kansas man and tells him 
that a certain thing is impossible the Kansas man goes imme- 
diately and does that very thing.” 
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This spirit is not indigenous to Kansas, nor to the United 
States, nor exclusively the property of our own time. It has ex- 
isted everywhere and always, although never to the same extent 
as here and now. People told Columbus it was impossible to 
find his western passage. He replied by discovering both it and 
the continent of America. It was said to Fulton that~he never 
could propel boats by steam. Now they make the trip from 
New York to Queenstown in less than six days. People laughed 
at Morse’s idea of the telegraph as at something which was 
merely the dream of a visionary. To-day the number of miles 
of telegraph-wires flashing the news of the world from one end 
of the globe to. the other is far up in the millions. Edison was 
told the same thing with regard to his electric theories. For an- 
swer he has given us the dynamo, the electric light, the tele- 
phone, and the phonograph. It was said to Daniel O’Connell 
that he never could obtain a seat as member in the British Par- 
liament. He lived to see Catholic emancipation carried and 
scores of Catholics sitting beside himself as legislators in the 
House of Commons. When Windthorst dared oppose the ty- 
ranny of the German chancellor—the man of blood and iron 
whose frown made nations quake—he was scoffed at and laughed 
at. And yet he has seen the arbiter of Europe first walk to 
Canossa, and then be sent into retirement through the caprice 
of a boy. When the Catholics of America, after having their 
honest and righteous request for justice on the school question 
refused, declared that they would build their own schools and 
support them, so that the faith of Christ might be preserved in 
their children’s hearts, the enemies jeered, and some of ourselves 
flinched as before a work exceeding the capabilities of human 
strength. To-day we have schools supported by ourselves in al- 
most every parish throughout the United States. Every day 
sees them making marked improvement. Soon they will be far 
superior to the best produced at the expense of the people at 
large. Already they are the palladium of Catholic faith in this 
country. 

In the same way whenever one ventures to prophesy the day 
when the Catholic Young Men’s Societies will have reached the 
full. measure of their usefulness, when the great body of our 
youth will be banded together in associations calculated to com- 
plete their education, to guarantee their social position, and to 
keep warm in their hearts the faith and the love and the fear of 
God, we find people who cry “Impossible, impossible! The 
theory is beautiful, but it is a dream.” 
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Well, we do not think that any one who stood on the floor 
of the Washington convention would deem it impossible. There 
were gathered fully two hundred’ and fifty to three hundred dele- 
gates, representing societies not only on the Atlantic border but 
others also as far West as St. Louis, Chicago, and St. Paul. 
The enthusiasm was inspiring. The delegates seemed to be all 
men of marked ability. The addresses were magnificent. The 
reports were most encouraging. The suggestions of the _presi- 
dent and the secretary were all in the line of practical work, 
and were received with the greatest good will. The assembly 
was composed for the most part of laymen, but there were pres- 
ent also many priests; not only seculars, but some from the re- 
ligious orders, especially from the Jesuits, the Franciscans, and. 
the Paulists. There were quite a number of colored delegates 
present. One of these made an impressive speech on behalf of 
his race. We were struck with the common sense he displayed. 
‘*Gentlemen,” said he, ‘‘we don’t ask you to take us into your 
homes and make us companions at your fireside. We would feel 
as much out of place with you as you would feel with us. But 
is it not too bad that a young colored man, no matter what his 
talents, can never aspire to any position higher than that of a shoe- 
black or a waiter? Don’t show the colored people any favors, 
Don’t engage a man decause he is colored. But if you adver- 
tise for a clerk, or a mechanic, or an employee in any posi- 
tion whatsoever, and a colored man presents himself among the 
other candidates, and proves himself fully equal or superior to 
the others, don’t reject the Negro simply on account of his 
color.” 

The convention struck us as a grand Catholic demonstration. 
The veriest pessimist who saw the long procession of manly, 
youthful forms passing in the pelting rain from the Arlington 
Hotel to St. Patrick’s Church to be present at the Mass, which 
was to call down the benediction of Heaven upon their de- 
liberations, could not but admire the hold which Catholic 
faith has upon the hearts of the young men, and feel that the 
church will be as safe in their hands as it was in those of their 
fathers. 

It struck us, too, that the gathering together of so many re- 
presentative young men, and the attention which their proceed- 
ings commanded in all parts of the country, could not fail to 
make a deep impression on the Catholic body generally, and to 
extend largely the number of the societies. The nature of the 
sentiments which received the greatest applause is well worthy 
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of remark. Every allusion to the American flag, to love of 
our country, to fidelity to the church and its authorities, was re- 
ceived with most evident pleasure. No one could doubt that 
two sentiments, the love of church and the love of country, 
dominated the hearts of all present, sentiments inseparably con- 
nected by the principle of duty, founded on the command of 
Christ that we render ever to Cesar the things that are .Czsar’s 
and to God the things that are God’s. 

The plans proposed for the improvement of the societies 
were excellent. First of all, special stress was laid upon what 
is called the Communion Sunday. A rule of the National Union 
directs all the members of every society to. approach the holy 
table publicly on the Sunday within the octave of the Immacu- 
late Conception. This rule has been most faithfully complied 
with for many years. It was spoken of frequently, and it was 
urged upon all as something that could be regarded as the touch- 
stone of true Catholicity and earnestness in work among our 
members. 

The Reading Circles were strenuously advocated. Three dif- 
ferent plans were proposed. Each one of the three is good, 
and will accomplish the object in view if conscientiously follow- 
ed. We believe, ourselves, that few things are more important 
for the improvement of our people, whether young or old, male 
or female, than the objects of these Reading Circles. One would 
be simply amazed to find the number of people, not only among 
the indigent and overworked but even among the wealthy and 
leisured, who never read a book, religious or secular, except 
trashy novels, from the day they leave school until the day they 
die. Our people should know more about their faith; they 
should be thoroughly conversant with its history; they should 
be able to defend it against both the arguments and the slan- 
ders of the enemy. They should be well up in science and in 
general literature. These Reading Circles can accomplish all 
this, and with such ease and pleasure that, like the man who 
woke up one morning and unexpectedly found himself famous, 
those who devote themselves to this line of study will in a short 
time be simply amazed at the amount of knowledge they shall 
have imbibed. 

Literary exercises also were much spoken of. The Reading 
Circles will supply the matter for these. It is the intention of 
the Union to send out monthly lists of subjects for debate, 
accompanied by carefully selected references to books which treat 
of the subjects pro and con. This will facilitate the debates, and 
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very much increase the mental discipline they are calculated to 
induce. 

A strong appeal was made to the Catholics of the country, 
to the men of prominence, influence, wisdom, maturity, and 
wealth, both lay and clerical, to take a warm, active interest in 
the welfare and improvement of the societies. Nothing could be 
more reasonable than this, and yet nothing has been more 
neglected. Why such is the case we can scarcely say. No 
farmer, wishing to train his son to agriculture, would think of 
saying to him “ My boy, there is a ten-acre lot for you; go and 
till it as well as you can.” And yet something like this is some- 
times done with the young men and their organizations. They 
are advised to band together. They are admonished to behave 
as Christians and as gentlemen. They are told their meeting 
rooms should be well appointed; that they must be careful to 
avoid idleness; that they should have well-stocked libraries and 
reading-rooms, gymnasiums, etc. But the farmer’s son could 
just as easily learn agriculture by himself as our young men 
can hope to obey all these injunctions, unless they be both 
guided and supported. The Young Men’s Christian Association 
should be a model for us Catholic people in this respect. It is spread 
throughout every portion of the country. It has fine buildings 
and magnificent appointments of every kind. It is really a young 
men’s organization. But it is supported entirely and guided also 
by the generosity and the wisdom of men of mature years. Can 
it be possible that we will allow the children of darkness to be 
wiser intheir generation than the children of light? We have no 
desire to be cynical in this respect or in any other. We know 
perfectly well the immensity of the work which was necessary to 
bring the Catholic people to the position they hold in the United 
States to-day. The building of churches and of schools, of asy- 
lums, of refuges for the weak and the erring of every kind, has 
taken up all the time of our pastcrs and all the generosity of our 
laymen. If the young men have been neglected it has been 
through no deliberate wish to overlook them. But the time has 
come when they also can be given their meed of attention. Let 
us at least admit the principle that we have a bounden duty 
towards them. When good men know and remember their duty 
they are far on the road to fulfilment of it. 

The point from which the National Convention seemed to 
expect the greatest results is the formation of diocesan or local 
unions. It is proposed that in each diocese all the societies 
band together for mutual improvement and support; that each 
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association elect delegates, three to six, as may be determined 
upon, who shall hold meetings with the representatives of the 
other societies at stated intervals, not seldomer than once in the 
month; that the bishop be requested to name some priest as 
president of the local union; that the spiritual directors of so- 
cieties attend the union meetings as much as possible; that con- 
tests be arranged between the different societies in all matters 
wherein honest rivalry and sharp contention can serve to develop 
the minds and bodies, and to draw out the best energies of the 
society members. We admire this idea very much, especially 
that part of it which illustrates its real meaning, namely, that of 
contests between the different societies. Competition is the life 
of trade, The writer is by no means a sporting man, but he 
was struck very much some time ago by reading the account 
of the famous race of Salvator against time. In order to bring 
forth the best efforts of the king of the turf it was necessary to 
have a great racer running against him on each _ half-mile. 
Knowledge of human nature shows that this contains a lesson. 
And if the best and the wisest of us need something to spur us 
on to our highest endeavors, how much more must this be true 
of those who are young, foolish, and unenlightened. We verily 
believe that if this suggestion be acted upon during the present 
year in a good many localities it will be found so beneficial as 
to be able almost of itself to accomplish the work of perfecting 
the societies. It. goes without saying that the leadership of these 
local unions must be in devoted and able hands. The spiritual 
directors of the associations should never miss a meeting if pos- 
sible. One of them should be at the head of each of the com- 
mittees for the arrangement of the different contests. In this 
way the work will always be done intelligently, competition 
will be kept within the proper limits, and true harmony can al- 
ways be preserved. 

The National Union has evidently a great work before it. 
There can be no question that every succeeding year will now 
develop new intelligence in its councils and greater strength in 
its numbers. It will become, with God’s help, one of the glories 
of the Catholic Church of America. All it needs to reach its 
full development is to follow in its present path, and to zealously 
carry out during the year the plans resolved upon at its conven- 
tions. This, of course, means that the individual societies, their 
leaders and members, must co-operate as faithfully as possible 
with the work of the officers and committees of the Union. We 
foresee for it only one danger. But this, like nearly. every snare, . 
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is really a danger only when ignored. When people open their 
eyes to it there is little difficulty in avoiding it. As the Union 
grows larger every year, and more wide-spread and important, 
there is more or less danger of disruption through sectional or 
local jealousies. This may arise with regard to the individuals 
who shall be chosen either as general officers or as managers of 
the different departments of its business. This is something that 
must be strenuously avoided. The will of the majority on this, 
as on every other point, must be the only law. Officers must 
be chosen on account of their ability and their services in the 
cause, not because of the localities from which they come. This 
has always been the rule. May it continue so for ever! 

The next convention will be held in Philadelphia in the au- 
tumn of 1891. It will be a large and thoroughly representative 
gathering. One hundred and eleven societies were represented 
at Washington. The number will be doubled, perhaps trebled, 
by next year. The Union surely cannot receive more support 
than it deserves. It aims solely at the strengthening and per- 
fecting of the associations and, through them, at the welfare, 
spiritual and temporal, of the Catholic young men of America. 
Without it the societies might go on in humdrum fashion for ever. 
Spurred by its urging they must advance with every year. The 
ideal at which the Union aims is no dream, no impossibility. 
We can, and with God’s help we will, make our young men so 
thoroughly and so practically Catholic, so industrious, and so in- 
tellectually noble, that the Catholic Church in America will be- 
come to our co-religionists in other lands even a more shining 
model than our glorious political Constitution is to all the peoples 
of the earth. 

In conclusion, let us put on record that the greatest possible 
praise is due the gentlemen of the Carroll Institute of Washing- 
ton for the cordial hospitality they extended to the Convention. 


EXCELSIOR. 
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THE OFFICIAL CLASS IN IRELAND. 


I DO not mean by the phrase, the official class in Ireland, 
any particular rank.of life. I include in it persons of every rank— 
all whom the hope of reward, birth, education, or fashion attracts 
to the system which governs Ireland for the benefit of a small 
minority. From a consideration of its component parts the 
power and resources of this class can alone be estimated, and 
some conception formed of the magnitude of the task taken up 
by the Land League leaders. 

It consists, for the most part, of the descendants of the Puri- 
tans who settled in Ireland during the Commonwealth and ob- 
tained about five-sixths of the property of the country. It 
resembles nothing so much as the Turkish encampment which 
for four centuries has blasted and destroyed the fairest region of 
the globe. Like the Turks, it has never amalgamated with the 
subject people; and, like them, maintains its power by a will 
fierce and pitiless, and by a policy bold and subtle beyond 
example. 

There are ten thousand considerable landlords, who are the 
centres of local refinement and fashion, and who govern their 
counties as magistrates, deputy-lieutenants, and officers of militia. 
They administer the county finances in their capacity of grand 
jurors without election, or delegation, or responsibility of any 
kind; they regulate the jails as visiting justices, the Poor Law 
boards as ex-officio guardians of the poor, the hospitals and dis- 
pensaries in some one or other of the titles above mentioned, 
and, finally, they possess the power, in the absence of a com- 
pulsory law for the acquisition of sites for schools and places of 
worship, as owners of the soil to put a restraint on education 
and religion. Nor is this a mere technical grievance. I have 
personal knowledge of a case in which a landlord prevented the 
sale of premises held under a long lease because the intending 
purchaser was a Catholic bishop, who wanted them for the site 
of a church. A landlord is not bound to give land for either of 
these purposes, and many of them refuse doing so to this very 
hour. 

To this body may be added the lesser landlords and the con- 
siderable farmers. These are anxious to be considered part of 
the ruling class. They have the vices of the great proprietors 
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without their culture and such liberality of thought as travel and 
intercourse with the great world must impart. Their intolerance, 
insolence, and aggressiveness are unbounded. They do the work 
of their betters more thoroughly than the latter would them- 
selves. Many of them are in the commission of the peace; 
most of them are on the grand jury list; all of them 
expect, sooner or later, to be magistrates and grand jurors; and 
in order to attain these objects make themselves the advocates 
and, where practicable, the instruments of every assault on the 
rights and liberties of the masses. There cannot be less than 
thirty thousand persons of this description, who, with the ten 
thousand great proprietors, own the entire soil of the country, 
and have in their hands—that is to say, in their immediate 
possession—by far the most valuable part of it. It is for their 
benefit in an especial degree that that policy of plunder and op- 
pression is carried on which, under the euphemism of upholding 
law and order, has kept the country in a state of anarchy for 
the last four years. 

I next come to the clergy of the Disestablished Church. I 
believe that for the most part they are men of exemplary life 
and conversation, but they are steeped to the lips in the instincts 
and prejudices of the old ascendency. Though their church is 
no longer a formal instrument of government, they retain the 
evil traditions whose influence caused the lesser clergy in Ninety- 
eight to ride at the head of the ferocious yeomanry among the 
villages, robbing, burning, and murdering on their way; whose 
influence, in a more guarded form, made the ‘Irish bishops in the 
House of Lords the constant opponents of every measure of 
liberty and justice. 

In addition to the influence of prejudices interest appears to 
bind the Protestant Episcopal clergy to the existing order. The 
Church Fund, from which they derive a large part of their 
stipends, is invested in Irish property. They are constantly told 
that the security for this fund depends upon maintaining pro- 
perty at its present value; that this can only be done by maip- 
taining the ruling class in the plenitude of privilege and power; 
and this, in turn, by upholding the Union. 

What has been said of the Episcopalian clergy applies in 
almost as great a degree to the Presbyterian. There are, un- 
doubtedly, many of the Presbyterian and Episcopalian clergy 
who have shaken themselves free from the fetters of officialdom, 
despite the Regium Donum and the Church Fund. But there is 
no more powerful influence than that of interest, and when the 
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majority of these men believe, rightly or wrongly, that their 
station in life, their utility, and the prospects of their families 
depend upon the present conditions of government, they have no 
choice but to support them. 

And they do support them with a zeal which would, if em- 
ployed in their regular functions, render impossible such scenes 
as disturbed Wicklow a few months ago, and would prevent 
those saturnalias of riot and murder which annually appall the 
peaceful inhabitants of Ulster. - The energy of the Unionist 
clergy and their families in preaching the principles revealed in 
Irish administration would astonish any one not acquainted with 
social life in Ireland in its interior workings. If I were to say 
that any desire on the part of humbler Protestants to amalga- 
mate with the great body of their countrymen is checked by 
their clergy it would be thought that I allowed too free a scope 
to political or sectarian prejudice. We have an instance proved 
during the sitting of the Parnell Commission of the ordeal that 
an Episcopal clergyman must be prepared to encounter if he 
joins the Home-Rule movement.* It may be judged what this 
official class would be willing to do to any Episcopal clergy- 
man, however distinguished by talent, character, and service to 
his church, by the conduct of the synod to Professor Galbraith. 
If, then, a clergyman cannot live among the upper ranks of Pro- 
testantism unless he yields himself up body and soul to the most 
degrading servitude of opinion, the step is not far to compel him 
to inculcate upon the humbler members of his flock a belief in 
the divine right of the oligarchy. 

But I have had peculiar opportunities of knowing that the 
Unionist clergymen, and, above all, their wives and daughters, in 
season and out of season are engaged in this missionary work, 
the fruit of which we see in eviction campaigns, the marching 
and countermarching of great forces of police and military 
through the country, the white terror that lay like a trance upon 
Donegal after Martin, the police inspector, was killed—in a word, 
in one and all of the features of the detestable tyranny that now 
afflicts the Irish people. 

I pass from these two bodies of clergymen to the bar. Of 
these gentlemen in the relations of private life I cannot speak 
too highly; but the blight of the system has fallen upon them. 
Instead of looking at home for the rewards of labor they look to 
England. They find no prospect for advancement except in the 
profession of anti-national principles. They bring their gifts of 


#* Evidence of the Rev. Mr. Anderson, 
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learning and eloquence to the altar of the Moloch which devours 
their countrymen. To this bloody idol they sacrifice honor, fame, 
the inspirations of patriotism, and the hopes of virtue; and, as if 
their own fall were not sufficient, they have dragged down the other 
professions in their ruin. A cold scepticism is the political creed 
of all and their object success, irrespective of the means to 
obtain it. 

Of these elements the official class in Ireland is formed. 
Formidable by its numbers and other advantages, it is sustained 
by the bayonets of fifteen thousand police—obedient as the gen- 
darmerie of a political despot, savage as the janizaries of a sultan— 
and by forty thousand soldiers, and forty thousand militia liable 
to be called out at any moment. It is no wonder that a body 
so fenced round and supported should have an overweening sense 
of its importance and such a profound contempt for all other 
classes. It exists in the belief that to it by right belongs every- 
thing that grows and stands upon the land, including the lives 
and fortunes of the inhabitants; and, as a consequence, that sedi- 
tion only could question that right. It is this belief which alone 
can explain many of the phenomena we witness in the relations 
of the different classes to each other and of the administration to 
them respectively. In the most important sense—as I am trying 
to convey—the administration cannot be separated from the offi- 
cial class as I have described. The distinction is only formal be- 
tween it andthe government. 

What has been just said will account for a sentiment I heard 
a respectable conservative—a candidate for an Irish county—ex- 
press in 1880, when the Land League was making itself felt as 
a power between the dismayed tenants and the landlords, armed 
with the arrears which had been accumulating during the three pre- 
vious years. If the Parnell Commission performed no other service 
it proved that the Land League saved the people in 1879 and 
the following years. What I heard this man, a man of high char- 
acter and position, say was, that the government should coerce 
the seditious classes into rebellion and then deal with them! 

It is almost impossible for an American to estimate all that 
was meant by the sentiment just quoted. It would be difficult 
to suppose that. a sentiment so atrocious could be expressed to 
a number of men belonging to the cultivated classes at this pe- 
riod of the nineteenth century. But I say that its spirit is real- 
ized in the present government of Ireland, and that the result 
looked for has been only defeated by the admirable self-restraint 
of the people. But how long will that patience last? 
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There is a famine imminent. Official Cenials cannot obscure 
the fact. They are not believed except by those interested in 
believing them. Lord Beaconsfield and his supporters denied that 
there was a famine in 1879-80. He and they continued their 
denials while the wife of the Irish viceroy was rivalling the Man- 
sion House relief committee in helping the starving families of the 
west and south. At the same time Mr. Balfour’s denials have a 
sinister significance in the light of the history of similar visita- 
tions. They afford an excuse for inaction. The government was 
not without warnings during the famine that began in 1845. 
One shudders at the bare thought of that awful period. Ifa 
famine should come now a hundred a day will not die in half 
the parishes as there did then. They will not die in the work- 
houses from the fatal effect of food upon constitutions exhausted 
by privation. They will not die at the work-house doors waiting 
for admission. No such havoc will take place now. The best 
and purest spirits in the land will not be driven into rebellion 
because they could not bear the sights around them. There will 
be only tens now for the myriads then. 

But will the people stand patiently by while the tens are 
dying? For four years they have borne a tyranny worse than 
any recorded, when one takes into consideration the circum- 
stances that aggravate it. It is not the same thing to oppress 
ignorant slaves, with their dim notions of right and indurated 
by custom, as to oppress men informed by the spirit of liberty, 
versed in the political knowledge of the time, proud of their 
history, and inspired by the hope of a glorious future for their 
race. 

The government and the official class think that’ the hand has 
stood still upon the dial; that they are dealing with the Hotten- 
tots, as Dean Swift called their ancestors, but with an object 
very different from that with which Lord Salisbury used the 
term. We shall see whether or not it is the intention of Mr. 
Balfour to compel the people to seek counsel from despair, as it 
has been the policy of ministers all along for the last two centu- 
ries. Take up the tale since the lauded settlement which was 
effected after the fall of Limerick: What is it but a record -of 
famine followed by outrages, outrages by bloody assizes, assizes 
by evictions, evictions by insurrections, in round after round of 
inexorable circles ? 

It could not be otherwise. The landlords and their allies and 
followers are the government. They are the executive and the 


judiciary, the administrative boards of all kinds, and they fill every 
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office in the Castle. They corrupt justice at its source and pervert 
it at every step to the close. 

Arthur Young, writing in the last century, informs us that if a 
magistrate dared to sign a summons for a peasant against “any 
animal that called itself a gentleman” he would be challenged 
by the defendant. It was no matter what the offence was, what 
the character of the defendant, the signing of the summons was 
a betrayal of the order to the proletariat; and the magistrate, if 
he escaped being shot or run through the body, was ostracized 
by his class. I doubt whether the approval of his conscience 
would compensate him fully, or whether it: would be sufficient 
atonement to his wife and daughters for the innumerable slights 
and wounds to feeling in the infliction of which society is so 
great a master, or to his sons from being treated like pariahs 
at every hunt and race-meeting which they might attend. 

It would not be possible for a defendant now to send a 
challenge ; but it would be a great mistake to suppose that a 
magistrate who acted impartially between a Nationalist and a 
member of the ruling class would escape boycotting from his 
class. I can mention a case directly and immediately in point. 
A Catholic gentleman of high social position was resident or 
government magistrate in Enniskillen. In addition to being a 
paid magistrate he was a deputy-lieutenant of one county and 
an ordinary magistrate of three counties. Because he decided in 
a case in accordance with justice and contrary to the prejudices 
of the ruling faction all intercourse with his family was dropped 
and the infamous local press libelled him, the principal libeller 
being a Protestant clergyman and magistrate. He obtained from 
a Dublin jury exemplary damages against the clerico-magisterial 
libeller. In fact so admirable had been the impeached deci- 
sion that the defendant’s counsel practically admitted that there 
was no justification for the libel. Yet the resident magistrate 
was obliged to apply to government to send him to some other 
district on account of the social interdict decreed against him 
and his family. The pain caused by it was so intense that a 
member of the family, a strong Unionist, complained bitterly of 
it to me. It was striking below the belt, he said, for that set to 
punish young girls because their father had displeased them by 
a ruling which he was bound to make. 

Striking below the belt! I should think it was. When did 
the base and cowardly oligarchy that calls itself the gentlemen 
of Ireland ever strike anywhere but below the belt? Has it 
been ever known to do one just or generous act to the people 
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whom a cruel fate has put beneath its power? It was entrusted 
to administer the alms of the world during the great famine, 
and it betrayed the trust. It was employed by the government 
to superintend the relief works and pay the starving wretches 
employed upon them. Will it be believed that these Irish gen- 
tlemen appropriated the money to the payment of rent instead of 
handing it to the laborers? I do not say that no laborers were 
paid. I do not say that the entire earnings of any of them, 
even, were applied in the discharge of rent due to the pay- 
masters. It was necessary for the laborers to appear at the 
works in order to have their names taken down. This they 
could not do unless they got some money to procure food. But 
I hold the Irish landlords responsible for the famine in the first 
instance and the inevitable loss of life before relief could come. 
I hold them responsible for the great loss of life caused by the 
malversation of funds when relief came. It is time that such 
‘incorrigible and predestinated criminals” should be blotted 
from the land that their rule has cursed so long. 

Nothing can teach them. They surely must be different from 
the rest of the civilized world. They saw great inroads made 
upon their power, first by the Land Act of 1870, then by the 
Ballot Act, then by the Land Act of 1881. Mr. Balfour does not 
over-state the fact when he says that the tenants of Ireland 
possess legal rights far beyond any enjoyed by tenants in Bri- 
tain. Mr. Madden is absolutely correct when he says that the 
law confers upon Irish tenants in many instances a greater interest 
in the land than that of the landlords. 

Any one would suppose that one effect of such legislation 
would be to bring home to the landlords the possibility that 
there is a limit beyond which England will not tolerate their in- 
solence and fraud. But the fact is, that they knew they had the 
means to defeat the land legislation, and by doing so to defeat 
the parliamentary reform legislation. It is hardly an exaggera- 
tion to say that the security of nine out of ten tenants at this 
moment depends, not upon legislation which has made them co- 
owners of the land, but upon the agrarian war which renders 
universal evictions impossible. It renders them impossible be- 
cause it would be necessary first to draw the army from India 
and the other dependencies of the Crown and from Great 
Britain to supplement the police and military now in Ireland. 
It is the same agrarian war that returns. eighty-five Home-Rule 
supporters and not the Ballot Act. If the agrarian war ter- 
minated to-morrow writs and processes of ejectment would fall 
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like snowflakes. Instead of Home-Rulers we should have sixty 
Tory members and forty-one Whig members of the Hartington 
type for the cities and counties, and two Tories for the Univer- 
sity of Dublin. The oligarchy could again rule the country in 
the high-and-dry, insolent, cruel, and rapacious style of old. 
Law and order would prevail and all would be well. It is for 
this the governing class is fighting with such grim confidence. 

I have said that its influence perverts justice at every stage. 
If a tenant enters upon a farm from which he has been evicted 
he simply commits a trespass; but, on account of the peculiar 
and intolerable condition of Irish society, this is magnified into 
a crime such as was common enough in the time of the Plan- 
tagenets—an entry “cum manu forti” “et cum multitudine 
gentium.” The whole thing resembles one of those frightful and 
prodigious births in which the imagination of Hugo delighted. 
The local crown solicitor is directed to prosecute; the little 
court-house is filled with military and police. And, except so 
far as the Crimes Act may be used to shorten proceedings by a 
summary conviction, the case is sent for trial to the assizes. 
There the imposing machinery of a state prosecution is witnessed. 
Eminent counsel for the crown through their solicitors select the 
jury, and, while the process goes on, the judge, in scarlet and 
ermine, looks unconscious of the loading of the dice before his 
eyes. The high-sheriff sits beside his lordship. The high-sheriff 
represents the governing class; and from his place in the eye of 
all spectators punctuates the-points of the prosecution by becks 
and nods and wreathed smiles. As I myself have played a part 
in such terrible travesties of justice I must be supposed to speak 
with some authority. 

But it is not in the casual and more or less external relation 
of counsel that I have witnessed the unexampled insolence of 
the oligarchy and its inability to comprehend the existence of 
any rights outside its pale. I have seen these qualities when I 
held a temporary judicial appointment under the Arrears Act of 
1882. Landlords and agents seemed to think they had a right 
to visit me and discuss their cases and to sit beside me on the 
bench. From place to place, wherever I went, I was shadowed 
by them, until at length, in their disgust at finding me utterly 
impracticable, they endeavored to induce the police to refuse 
obedience to my orders and to treat me with disrespect. The 
police were too wise to act towards me in such a manner, but I 
' know that the members of some sub-commissions and that some 
other investigators of arrears found the police far from willing to 
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support their authority when the person disregarding it was a 
magistrate. 

These are the gentlemen who are always mouthing about 
law and order. They are the very first to defy the one and 
overthrow the other when inconvenienced or aggrieved by their 
observance. In very truth “law and order” is nothing but the 
shibboleth of an impudent faction calling itself the wealth and in- 
telligence of Ireland, and which under that war-cry arrays the 
forces of the empire against its best subjects. 

There is no change in the feeling and hardly any change in 
the demeanor and action of this class from the time Dean Swift 
launched upon it invectives that shall live as long as the lan- 
guage they illustrate and ennoble; nor since Young depicted 
them in the lasting colors of severe and simple truth; nor since 
Berkeley crystallized the effects of their rule in words that burn 
into the brain like fire. It is not many years ago since I saw a peer 
.of the realm and his agent take their seats upon the bench be- 
side a county court judge for no other object but to overawe or 
influence him in an ejectment case in which the peer was plain- 
tiff. The shamelessness of the proceeding surpassed what is told 
of the Earl of Annesley sitting upon the bench and bullying 
the witnesses for his nephew in the celebrated ejectment case of 
the last century. In the Annesley case the heir, poor and ob- 
scure though he was, had the protection of a jury against the in- 
fluence of the peer, but in the case of which I speak the de- 
fendant had no shield whatever except the integrity of the 
judge. Neither was it an ordinary county court ejectment. The 
defendant had a valuable interest in the holding if his story 
were true, namely, a promise that would operate as a lease in 
equity. 

I heard a county court judge tell a story of his being invited 
to a great country-house near a town in which he was to hold 
sessions. He was received with marked distinction, and on the 
following day was driven to his court accompanied by his host 
himself. The latter went upon the bench with the judge, and in 
due course an ejectment came on in which he was plaintiff. But 
the judge dismissed the process, thereby mortally offending the 
host. So deep, indeed, was the offence that the judge’s stay at 
the house was abruptly terminated. I know of an instance in 
which the best people of a county deliberately conspired to ob- 
tain favorable decisions from a legal sub-commissioner. ; 

There is a very excellent rule of the Land Commission pre- 
venting sub-commissioners from accepting hospitality from per- 
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sons in the localities where they are engaged in fixing fair rents. 
The sub-commissioner in question was invited to a lawn-tennis 
tournament to be held on the grounds of a great proprietor, and 
to stay at his house during his sittings in the town. The whole 
county was asked as well, and the duty of moulding the com- 
missioner was allotted to certain young ladies. The gentleman, 
an Ulster Presbyterian, and consequently not belonging to county 
society, would, it was thought, be peculiarly amenable to the 
influence of young people of fashion. Whether he was limed or 
not I cannot say, but a very considerable land agent and re- 
ceiver, who played a part in this little comedy, informed me that 
the rent reductions were very satisfactory to the landlord in 
question. 

I could fill pages with such illustrations. Even in those which 
I have mentioned I omitted particulars that would deepen their 
tints. But it will be understood that acts, however mean, cor- 
rupt, or wicked they may be, can bear no reprobation when. 
the society of which the offender is a member chooses to con- 
sider them virtuous. As Jong as a judge or prosecutor is lauded 
by his class for any invasion of personal or public rights he need 
not care for the criticism of those whom it has been his habit to 
look upon as traitors watching the opportunity to rebel. Even 
Belfast swindlers found the prison, to which political necessity 
compelled a partisan judge and prosecutor to consign them, 
nothing short of a Castle of Indolence, wherein they might indulge 
in dreams of defrauding other American insurance companies 
when their short term of imprisonment should have expired. 

It is the same throughout. The emergency man who cleaves 
open the head of a tenant, or the bailiff who shoots the peasant 
resisting a wrongful seizure of his property, or the policeman 
whose oath in court is more fatal than his bayonet outside, is 
complimented by the resolutions of grand juries and lauded in 
the reports of resident magistrates and commissioners. 

It is against all those elements and influences, compacted into 
a strong, solid, and uniform power, that the Irish people are con- 
tending for their rights. In that struggle they are entitled to 
the sympathy of every man who hates oppression and who loves 
justice, and to whom liberty is not an empty name. 


GEORGE MCDERMOT. 
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WE propose in the following paper to examine somewhat in 
detail Mr. Spencer’s reasonings against the commonly-accepted 
theistic doctrine of the First Cause contained in the first part 
of his book on First Principles, and more particularly as they 
are developed in his second chapter, entitled ‘“ Ultimate Reli- 
gious Ideas.” In order, however, the better to understand the 
nature of his objections it will be necessary to give an outline 
of his own system and the conclusions to which he adheres. 

Mr. Spencer begins by telling us that as there is.a soul of 
goodness in things evil, so there is “very generally also a soul 
of truth in things erroneous.” Applying this truth, which he 
develops, to “the oldest, the widest, and the most profound” 
antagonism of beliefs—that between religion and science—he shows 
first how there must be some element of truth common to all 
religions, however opposed they may seem to be to one another: 
‘that all religions, though even none of them be actually true, 
are yet all adumbrations of a truth.” And he tells us that their 
“fundamental verity is that element common to all religions 
which remains after their discordant .peculiarities have been mu- 
tually cancelled.” * Likewise, on the other side, science, too, in 
all its stages of advancement has always contained a kernel of 
truth, however much it may have been obscured by that which 
was conjectural or absurd. Since, then, both religion and science 
certainly possess at least a fraction of truth, there must be some 
radical truth more fundamental than that which either asserts on 
which they may be thoroughly reconciled; unless we take refuge 
in some Manichean doctrine, and maintain that “religion is di- 
vine and science diabolical.” The problem, then, which Mr. 
Spencer sets out to solve is the discovery of this truth which 
will be ‘‘the basis of a complete reconciliation.” 

Since, however, “religion can take no cognizance of special 
scientific doctrines, any more than science can take cognizance 
of special religious doctrines,” it follows that the keystone of 
truth which is to unite the arches of religion and science can 
only be that most abstract verity contained in both. 

Beginning now with “ultimate religious ideas,’ Mr. Spencer 
takes up the question which very early forces itself upon the 


* First Principles (D. Appleton, 1888), p. 23. 
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reflecting mind, namely, What is the origin of the universe? In 
answer he says three “ verbally intelligible suppositions may be 
made. We may assert that it is self-existent; or that it is self- 
created ; or that it is created by an external agency.” Each 
one of these three “suppositions,” as he calls them, he exa- 
mines in particular, and endeavors to show how they all involve 
impossibilities of thought; and his conclusion is, that “ these three 
different suppositions, verbally intelligibie though they be, 

turn out when critically examined to be literally unthinkable.” * 
Beginning with the phenomena of the universe he finds the same 
result. ‘‘ We find ourselves,” he says, “ obliged to make certain 
assumptions, and yet, on the other hand, we find these assump- 
tions cannot be represented in thought.” + In the first place, an 
inquiry into the impressions produced upon us by external ob- 
jects ‘inevitably commits” us to what he calls the “ hypothesis 
of a First Cause.” But when we look further into this First 
Cause “we are driven,” he says, ‘‘ by an inexorable logic to certain 
further conclusions,” namely, that this First Cause must be infi- 
nite and absolute. After bringing us to these, which he calls 
“‘unavoidable conclusions,” he endeavors to show us their “ fal- 
lacy” “ by disclosing their mutual contradictions.” We shall not 
now, in giving this summary of his system, follow the arguments 
whereby these contradictions are revealed; we shall revert to 
them later. The conclusion to which he comes is the same as 
was deduced from the consideration of the origin of the universe— 
the negative one, that the ‘“‘hypotheses” involved in asserting a 
First Cause are absolutely unthinkable. And this is that most 
abstract ultimate verity which Mr. Spencer set out to find in 
religion. And he thence infers: ‘If religion and science are to 
be reconciled, the basis of reconciliation must be this deepest, 
widest, and most certain of all facts—that the Power which the 
universe manifests to us is utterly inscrutable.” { 

We need hardly follow Mr. Spencer through the various steps 
whereby he arrives at an entirely similar conclusion on the side of 
science. He asks what are space, time, force, matter, and motion? 
The various answers which philosophers have given he passes 
under examination, and endeavors to show that they one and 
all involve contradictions of thought. Space, time, and matter are 
“absolutely incomprehensible.” ‘“ Frame what suppositions we 
may,” he says, “we find on tracing out their implications that 
they leave us nothing but a choice between opposite absurdities.’’§ 
So force and motion likewise bring us to “alternative impossibilities 


* Ibid., p. 35. t Lbid., p. 36. t /bid., p. 46. § Jid., p. 54. 
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of thought.” The conclusion then for the man of science, Mr. 
Spencer tells us, is that ‘‘in all directions his investigations event- 
ually bring him face-to-face with an insoluble enigma. 

He realizes with special vividness the utter incomprehensibibetess 
of the simplest fact considered in itself. He, more than any 
other, truly Anows that in its ultimate essence nothing can be 
known.” * 

On the ‘side of religion and on the side of science, then, the 
same conclusion is reached, namely, that the absolute is utterly 
incomprehensible; or, what amounts to the same thing, all 
knowledge is relative. 

But, if this be so, what of the absolute? ‘Is the result of 
inquiry to exclude utterly from our minds everything but the 
relative?” Mr. Spencer replies: “The answer of pure logic is 
held to be that by the limits of our intelligence we are rigor- 
ously confined within the relative.” But,‘ disregarding this 
“answer of pure logic,” he tells us of a ‘ qualification which saves 
from that scepticism otherwise necessitated,” and this is that, 
“besides that definite consciousness of which logic formulates the 
laws, there is also an indefinite consciousness which cannot be 
formulated. Besides complete thoughts, and besides the thoughts 
which, though incomplete, admit of completion, there are thoughts 
which it is impossible to complete, and yet which are real in the 
sense that they are normal affections of the intellect.” He ad- 
mits “we are obliged to form a positive though vague conscious- 
ness” t of the absolute by the very fact that we can speak of 
the relative, and adds, “impossible though it be to give this con- 
sciousness any qualitative or quantitative expression whatever, it 
is not the less certain that it remains with us a positive and in- 
destructible element of thought.” But while we are ‘‘obliged” to 
have a consciousness of the absolute as the basis of our intelli- 
gence we are yet forbidden to think of it as such or such. Yet 
how can we be conscious of anything and still not be conscious 
of it as such or such? Mr. Spencer acknowledges the objection, 
and says: “Very likely there will ever remain a need to give shape 
to that indefinite sense of an ultimate existence which forms the 
basis of our intelligence. We shall always be under the neces- - 
sity of contemplating it as some mode of being—that is, of repre- 
senting it to ourselves in some form of thought, however vague. 
And we shall not err in doing this so long as we treat every 
notion we thus frame as merely a symbol, utterly without resem- 
blance to that for which it stands.” 


* Jbid., p. 67. t [bid., p. 89. t Lbid., p. 113. 
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And then he concludes: “By continually seeking to know, 
and being continually thrown back with a deepened conviction 
of the impossibility of knowing, we may keep alive the conscious- 
ness that it is alike our highest wisdom and our highest duty to 
regard that through which all things exist as The Unknow- 
able.”* 

What have we now come to? Religion affirms as its most 
abstract verity absolute mystery; science likewise -affirms that 
the “reality underlying appearances is totally and for ever incon- 
ceivable to us.” Both religion and science, then, are at one in 
affirming the “relativity of all knowledge.” But this conclusion 
to which “pure logic” leads Mr. Spencer “seems opposed to the 
instinctive convictions of mankind.” Wherefore, in deference to 
these convictions, our “indefinite consciousness” does service 
in affirming the “positive existence” of the absolute to be a 
“necessary datum'of consciousness.” And thus in the event a 
complete reconciliation is reached, and religion and science and 
the ‘“‘convictions of mankind” are at peace. 

We have not, in this outline account of Mr. Spencer’s system, 
given any of the arguments by which his successive positions are 
enforced, because, in the first place, these are not needful to un- 
derstand his general trend and his final conclusion. But we have 
omitted them mainly because we shall examine one set of them 
with some degree of fulness, namely, that which bears upon the 
theistic doctrine. And, since all his arguments against ab- 
solute knowledge in the first part of his work have a very 
marked family resemblance, those we shall review may be fairly 
taken as indicative of the character of the remainder. 

Before entering upon our subject proper, it will be well to re- 
call some simple fundamental truths that ought to be borne in 
mind throughout the whole discussion. The first is, that such 
principles as the law of contradiction and the law of causation and 
others of their kind have an absolute value, and can therefore be 
positively and without hesitation affirmed of the Infinite and 
Eternal; nay, even of the Unknowable. Mr. Spencer implicitly 
admits this principle by his very affirmation of the “ positive ex- 
istence”’ of the unknowable. To deny it would be playing with 
a two-edged sword, as fatal to him as to us. Moreover, he dis- 
tinctly asserts the absolute truth of the law of causation when he 
pronounces the unknowable to be “that through which all things 
-exist.”"t There is no escape from the admission of the absolute 
truth of these fundamental laws except in absolute scepticism, 
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and absolute scepticism, in Dr. Mivart’s words, “is a system so 
absurd as to be incapable of even being rationally .stated.” 

Secondly, it follows, as an evident corollary from the absolute 
truth of first principles, that whatsoever can be clearly proved 
through these principles, will possess precisely the same character 
of absolute certainty as the principles themselves. And, thirdly, 
the truth which more closely concerns us, if two or more conclu- 
sions can be firmly established concerning the same thing; what- 
ever difficulties or apparent contradictions may arise in the at- 
tempt to feconcile these truths among themselves, as coexist- 
ing in that being, they can never warrant us in rejecting the 
truth of the separate conclusions. To illustrate: If it can be 
clearly demonstrated that in man there are matter and spirit, 
the contradictions that may appear in the attempt to explain 
the union of these two elements in one compositum can be 
no ground whatever for denying their existence. Or, again, 
if we can prove there is a First Cause, an Infinite, and an 
Absolute, these three truths must remain, even though we 
should meet a thousand difficulties in the attempt to harmonize 
them in one and the same Being. 

Bearing these preliminaries in mind, let us proceed to our 
subject. 

“Respecting the origin of the universe,” says Mr. Spencer, 
“three verbally intelligible suppositions may be made. We may 
assert that it is self-existent; or that it is self-created; or that it 
is created by an external agency. Which of these suppositions 
is most credible it is not needful here to inquire. The deeper 
question, into which this finally merges, is, Whether any one of 
them is even conceivable in the true sense of the word?” He 
takes up first the atheistic doctrine of self-existence, and this he 
endeavors to show to be “ absolutely unthinkable,” solely on ac- 
count of what he calls the “impossibility” of conceiving of self- 
existence. But, since self-existence is affirmed by the theist as 
well, it is necessary to examine what he says against the con- 
ception of it. 

It ought to be observed at the outset that the self-existence 
of the universe and self-existence as the necessary attribute of 
some being are two quite distinct things; and Mr. Spencer’s 
reasons against self-existence are made to draw a sort of para- 
sitical strength from the fact that the self-existence of the uni- 
verse can be disproved on independent grounds. 

“It is clear,” says Mr. Spencer, “that by self-existence we es- 
pecially mean an existence independent of any other. . . , 
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In thus excluding the idea of any antecedent cause we neces- 
sarily exclude the idea of a beginning; for to admit the idea of 
a beginning—to admit that there was a time when the existence 
had not commenced—is to admit that its commencement was 
determined by something, or was caused, which is a contradic- 
tion. Self-existence, therefore, necessarily means existence with- 
out a beginning; and to form a conception of self-existence is to 
form a conception of existence without a beginning. Now, by 
no mental effort can we do this.”* And this confident negation 
is the argument! Here we come upon a central error which is 
common to all Mr. Spencer’s arguments against the absolute— 
the confusion of “conception” with “imagination.” He seems to 
think we can “conceive of” only those things of which we can 
render an image in the mind. Speaking of the “concept” we 
have of the earth, he says we form it in this wise: ‘“‘ When we 
seek to zmagine the earth as it really is we join these two tdeas 
as well as we can—such ferception as our eyes give us of the 
earth’s surface we couple with the conception of a sphere. And 
thus we form of the earth not a conception, properly so-called, 
but only a symbolic conception.” + Certainly the “perception” 
our eyes give us of the earth’s surface is no “idea”: it is a sen- 
sible impression or image; and how can a sensible impression 
be joined to the “conception of a sphere”’—a purely abstract 
idea? They are in two entirely distinct orders and cannot pos- 
sibly be united. We do have a concept of the earth, and it is 
indeed true that it is accompanied by some image in the imagi- 
nation—that of a sphere most likely; nevertheless, the image is 
not the concept nor the concept the image. Now, what Mr. 
Spencer means by “symbolic conceptions” are nothing else than 
these images; they are not “conceptions at all.” This confusion 
of “images” and “conceptions” is so important and so fun- 
damental at the present day, when the distinction between the 
sensitive and immaterial faculties is so commonly lost sight of, 
that we must be pardoned for quoting from Father R. F. Clarke, 
S.J., a somewhat lengthy but luminous exposition of the difference 
between the two: 


“The distinction between the two images—the sensible image 
painted on the imagination and the supra-sensible image dwelling 
in the intellect—is of the greatest importance. The sensible image 
must precede the supra-sensible; we cannot form a concept of 
any object unless there has been previously imprinted on the 
imagination a material impression of that object. The. sensible 


4 * Jbid., p. 31. t Jbid., p, 26. 
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image must, moreover, exist side by side with the supra-sensible: 
the one on the imagination, the other in the intellect; and as 
long as I am thinking of the intellectual concept the material 
phantasm must be present to my imagination. . . . When I 
think of a triangle my intellect contemplates something which is 
above sense, the zdea of a triangle—an ideal triangle, if you like 
—and at the same time my imagination has present before it the 
material picture of a triangle. The intellectual image is some- 
thing clear, precise, exact, sharply marked, without any defects 
or deficiencies. The material image is something vague, indis- 
tinct, indefinite, and applicable to a number of individuals only 
by reason of its indistinctness and indefiniteness. The intellec- 
tual concept I formn of a triangle is as precise as. anything can 
be. I know what I mean in every detail belonging to it. I can 
define it and set forth all its characteristics one by one with per- 
fect correctness. The picture of ‘triangle’ present to my im- 
agination is the reverse of all this; it is dim, imperfect, unde- 
termined. It is neither isosceles, rectangular, or scalene, but a 
sort of attempt to combine all these. . . . But there is 
another important distinction between the zmmaterial concept in 
the intellectual faculty and the material phantasm in the imagi- 
native faculty. If I examine the latter I not only find that it is 
vague and indistinct, but that it ts not a true representation of the 
object ; it is not what it professes to be. [This is precisely the 
trouble with Mr. Spencer’s ‘symbolic conceptions’: they are not 
exact, because they are only images and not conceptions.] The 
picture of a triangle which is present in my imagination is not, 
strictly speaking, a triangle at all. For the sides of a triangle 
are lines, 2. ¢., they have length but not breadth, whereas in the 
picture of a triangle, as imagined or actually drawn, the sides are 
not lines at all, but good thick bars of appreciable breadth. 
' Not so the intellectual concept. . . . It is an ideal 
triangle. . . It is a true, perfect, genuine triangle, dwell- 
ing in the spiritual sphere, the sphere of what philosophy calls 
noumena, things capable of being intellectually discerned, as op- 
posed to phenomena or mere appearances.” * 


So when Mr. Spencer tells us that ‘‘ great magnitudes, great 
durations, great numbers are none of them actually conceived, 
but are all of them conceived more or less symbolically,” he is 
simply confusing “images” with “concepts.” True, the images 
which they call up are inadequate and vague, but the concept 
may be mathematically clear. The image which we have of a 
distance of twenty-five thousand miles, or of one thousand years 
is exceedingly indefinite, but our concept of either is absolutely 
exact. So, too, the picture which we have in our imagination of 


* Logic (Benziger Bros.), pp. 106-8. 
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Englishmen, for instance, is necessarily very vague and _ indis- 
tinct, but our concept, on the other hand, is perfectly clear and 
precise: we know exactly what we mean by Englishmen, and 
therefore we certainly must have an exact concept of them in 
our mind. 

What, now, is the difficulty in conceiving of self-existence ? 
None whatever; only we have no adequate image answering to 
it in our imagination, for the evident reason that we have never 
had any experience of self-existence. By the concept we mean 
something very definite, namely, an existence which has within 
itself its own sufficient reason. Now, if we are asked, How can 
a being have a sufficient reason for its existence within itself ? 
we answer frankly, We do not know, and cannot know. But 
reason itself, when turned upon ourselves and the phenomena 
about us, obliges us to accept the self-existence of some being as 
a fact; therefore, according to our third elementary principle, 
the difficulty of “ow this can be does not overthrow the fact 
that it zs. 

We have dwelt so long on conception and imagination in 
connection with this question of whether self-existence is con- 
ceivable or not because, as we said, the confusion of the two 
is a fundamental error with Mr. Spencer. He denies the possi- 
bility of conceiving of creation or the duration of the First 
Cause for the same reason that he here denies the conceivability 
of self-existence. 

But to return to Mr, Spencer’s argument. After his con- 
fident denial of the conceivability of self-existence he continues : 
“To conceive existence through infinite past time implies the 
conception of infinite past time, which is an impossibility.” To 
this we reply that “time,” whether finite or infinite, has nothing 
whatever to do. with self-existence. Time is nothing but a pure 
abstraction from succeeding things whereby one is excluded 
from another in the succession. But in the self-existent being 
there can be no succession; for if as a whole it assumed suc- 
cessive modes or states of being, then, evidently, each successive 
state of it, being ew, must have been caused; and if caused it 
cannot be self-existent, for the two are contradictory, as Mr. 
Spencer himself concedes. Similarly, if the self-existent being 
were successive in any part, so to speak, such part by the very 
fact that it is successive must have been caused, and can there- 
fore be no part of the self-existent being. Since, therefore, self- 
existence excludes succession, what becomes of time? Evidently 
time vanishes, and there remains merely duration without 
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change. Mr. Spencer would say that we cannot conceive this 
any better than infinite time. To this we may quote’ what Dr. 
Mivart says of Divine duration: ‘We cannot, of course, think 
of Divine duration without the presence in the mind of a mis- 
leading image of succession. . . . The idea of such an ex- 
istence [as Divine duration signifies} we can give expression to, 
and therefore, evidently, we can conceive of it, though, of course, 
we can never imagine it. We can express it by a simultaneous 
affirmation of existence and negation of change.”* 

But, says Mr. Spencer, even though self-existence were con- 
ceivable, ‘it would not in any sense be an explanation of the 
universe”; for “no one will say that the existence of an object 
is made easier to understand by the discovery that it existed an 
hour ago, or a day ago, or a year ago; and if its existence 
now is not made in the least more comprehensible by its ex- 
istence during some previous finite period of time, no accumu- 
lation of such finite periods—even could we extend them to an 
infinite period—would make it more comprehensible.”’f It is, of 
course, needless to reply to what “no one will say,” and 
certainly no one ever pretended: to explain the present existence 
of a thing by its previous existence. The veason for a self- 
existent being is within its own nature; what it is there we do 
not pretend to know. But we have already seen that time does 
not enter into the concept of self-existence; therefore “ finite 
periods” and ‘‘infinite periods” may be quietly dispensed with. 

It will be observed, from what we have seen of Mr. Spencer’s 
objections thus far, that he takes no notice whatever of the ar- 
guments which are commonly held to oblige the assent of the 
mind to the fact of some-self-existent being. On the contrary, 
starting with the assertion that self-existence is 4n “ assumption ” 
or “ hypothesis,” he rejects it on the sole ground of its incon- 
ceivability. But, since we have shown that it is not inconceiv- 
able, it follows that so far forth the theist has yet to be driven 
from his position. 

Passing over now his refutation of the pantheistic doctrine 
of self-creation, with which we have no concern, we come to 
that of theism. Mr. Spencer begins by telling us that “equally 
in the writings of Plato, and in those of not a few living men 
of science, we find it taken for granted that there is an analogy 
between the process of creation and the process of manufacture.” 
Parting company with these great thinkers, he pitches his hos- 
tile tent over against them and assails this analogical way of 


* On Truth, p. 485. ~- - t /bid., Pp. 316 
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representation, because, after all, it only symbolizes “to us a 
method after which the universe might be shaped,” and does not 
“help us to comprehend the real mystery, namely, the origin 
of the material of which the universe consists.” ‘The pro- 
duction of matter out of nothing is the real mystery which 
neither this nor any other simile enables us to conceive.”* The 
theist accepts the mystery of the “ production” of matter out of 
nothing, but, nevertheless, asserts the fact as a logical necessity, 
and maintains that this fact is conceivable. The analogies he 
uses are mere helps to his intellect to perfect his concept of 
creation, while he makes no pretension to explain the mystery 
of the process. The insufficiency of the doctrine of creation be- 
comes the more manifest, says Mr. Spencer, when we turn from 
matter to ‘“‘that which contains it”—namely, space. Were there 
nothing but an “immeasurable void” the question would still 
arise, “How came it so?” and the “theory of creation,” he 
says, would return the answer, “Space was made in the same 
manner that matter was made.”+ We think not. Here we have 
the same difficulty which occurred above concerning “time.” 
“Space” is an abstraction from all extension; and extension is 
itself an abstraction from all extended things. So where there 
are extended things there is space, and where there are no ex- 
tended things there is no space. Hence it is not true, what Mr. 
Spencer says, that “not only are we compelled to think of 
space as now everywhere present, but we are unable to conceive 
its absence either in the past or in the future.”{ We can con- 
ceive of its absence perfectly well, though, of course, we can 
never zmagine it. When, therefore, the theist says matter is 
created out of nothing he at once does away with all questions 
of space or time, for they follow upon matter from which they 
are mere abstractions; and matter, strictly speaking, is not iz 
time or space at all. And, now, these borrowed difficulties 
about space being set aside, we see no reason why creation, 
with which they have nothing to do, is not quite conceivable, 
just as annihilation is conceivable. “Creation and . . . anni- 
hilation,” says Dr. Mivart, “are not only quite conceivable, but 
can be (since they are) actually believed in as facts of the past 
and future respectively. When, however, we try to conceive of 
the creation of the universe we cannot help imagining a space 
and time anterior to its appearance; and when we try to con- 
ceive of the annihilation of the universe we cannot help imagin- 
ing the duration of an empty space after it has disappeared. 


* Ibid., p. 34. t /bid., p. 34. t /bid., p. 35. 
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These are, of course, mere deceptive mental images, and, when 
their fictitious nature is recognized, the difficulty which attends the 
conception of creation and annihilation disappears. But though 
creation is, of course, unimaginable (being . . . a thing utterly 
beyond our experience), yet even the late Mr. G. H. Lewes has 
admitted the truth of what is here asserted.. He says, ‘when it 
is argued that the creation of something out of nothing, or its 
reduction to nothing, is unthinkable, and is, therefore, peremp- 
torily to be rejected, the argument is defective. The process is 
thinkable, but not imaginable.’”* This last remark is directly 
in point. The confusion of conception and imagination already 
noted is at the bottom of Mr. Spencer’s objections to creation 
by an external agency. 

But even if creation were conceivable, he continues, “there 
would still arise the question, How came there to be an external 
agency?” And he very rightly shows that an external agency 
involves the conception of self-existence; and then he disposes 
of this conclusion after this fashion: ‘As was proved at the 
outset of the argument, self-existence is rigorously inconceivable, 
and this holds true whatever be the nature of the object of 
which it is predicated.”+| How “rigorously inconccivable”’ self- 
existence is we have already seen. Then he concludes with the 
following wonderful bit of sophism: ‘Whoever agrees that the 
atheistic hypothesis is untenable because it involves the impossible 
idea of self-existence must, perforce, admit that the theistic hypo- 
thesis is untenable if it contains the same impossible idea.” 
Most certainly; but who, except perhaps a few agnostics, ever 
argued that the atheistic hypothesis is untenable “because it 
involves the impossible idea of self-existence’’? It is un- 
tenable not because it involves self-existence, but because it 
involves the self-existence of the universe, which is quite another 
thing. Our intellect, while it shows us that there must be some 
self-existent being, shows us just as clearly that the wuszverse 
has not a sufficient reason for its existence within itself; ¢here- 
fore atheism, which maintains the contrary, is untenable. 

We come now to another phase of our subject. Starting with 
the impressions which the external world makes upon us, and 
which we are rightly told “we are compelled to regard as the 
effects of some cause,” Mr. Spencer arrives, through an application 
of the self-evident law of causation, by a perfectly valid train of 
reasoning, to a First Cause. If we look at the nature of this 
First Cause ‘we are,” he says, “driven by inexorable logic to 

e * Ibid., p. 462. t lbid., Pp. 350° ; 
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certain further concltsions ’*—namely, that it must be both infinite 
and absolute. ‘In our search,” he writes, “for a cause [for our 
consciousness and the phenomena around us] we discover no rest- 
ing-place until we arrive at the hypothesis of a First Cause; and 
we have no. alternative but to regard this First Cause as infinite 
and absolute.”+ Here common sense would say, that if we have 
“‘no alternative” in the matter, why let us accept it as a fact 
that the First Cause is infinite and absolute; and this is quite in 
accord with the third elementary truth we laid down in the begin- 
ning. The arguments for the First Cause, the infinite and the ab- 
solute, here rest upon the self-evident principles of contradiction 
and: of causation which have absolute value; therefore the con- 
clusions which clearly follow from them have likewise an absolute 
value. Mr. Spencer makes no attempt to overthrow the argu- 
ments which lead him to the conclusions just quoted ; he prefers 
‘to show their “ fallacy” by “disclosing their mutual contradic- 
tions.”{ There is just a little flavor of the paradox in one who 
professes to know nothing about the First Cause, the infinite or 
the absolute, “disclosing their mutual contradictions.” But let us 
recall our third truth; suppose there are contradictions (so called), 
in our endeavor to reconcile them have we not already come, 
with Mr. Spencer, by “inexorable logic” to the fact that “we 
have no alternative but to regard the First Cause as infinite and 
absolute.” If we cannot harmonize them let us say so, but let 
us at the same time say that de facto they do harmonize. 

But what’are these contradictions? We cannot examine all 
of them, and must therefore confine ourselves to a few specimens. 
This portion of his argument Mr. Spencer quotes from Mr. Man- 
sel. The absolute, we are told, cannot be conscious, for “ con- 
sciousness”’ is only conceivable as a relation. There must be a 
conscious subject, and an object of which he is conscious. The 
subject is a subject to the object, the object is an object to the 
subject, and neither can exist by itself as the absolute.”§ We re- 
ply that the absolute is conscious of ztse/f, and in being conscious 
of itself is conscious of all created things. But it is urged that 
self-consciousness is contradictory in the absolute, for we must 
still have the subject and object of consciousness, and therefore a 
relation; and if we have a relation, then we have no absolute. 
But, we reply again, if self-consciousness requires a rea/ distinction 
between what we call subject and object, then indeed the one 
may be conscious of the other, and the other of the one, but 
neither would be conscious of ztself,; and therefore there could 


® /bid., p. 37, t /bid, p. 38. t /bid., p. 39. § Lid., p. 40. 
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be no such thing as self-consciousness at all. This we know by 
our own experience to be absurd, for is not each one of us 
conscious of himself?—nay, of his very consciousness—and does 
any one on that account pretend to say that we are two real 
beings, or a double entity, whatever may be said of the 
“ dualism of consciousness”? And cannot the absolute be con- 
scious of himself and yet transcendently more ove than we are? 
No, the subject and object zw self-consciousness are not really 
distinct; they are identically the same Being, which we simply 
view under two aspects: as thinking and as thought of, and 
the one we call the subject, the other the object. 

Again, “Absolute unity, as indifferent and containing no 
attributes, can neither be distinguished from the multiplicity of 
finite beings by any characteristic feature nor be identified 
with them in their multiplicity.”* Is it, then, not a sufficient. 
distinction of the absolute from the finite that it has, admit- 
tedly, zo attributes distinct from its substance, as every finite 
being must have? Why are we bound to distinguish it by 
the presence of attributes when their absence marks it out 
from all things else? 

Then we come upon such specious objections as this in 
the “special application” of “the fundamental conceptions of 
rational theology”: “ How, for example, can Infinite Power be 
able to do all things, and Infinite Goodness be unable to do 
evil?”’+ Evil being simply the absence of good in a being 
which ought to have it is, therefore, a mon-entity; just as 
falsehood is the absence of truth where it ought to exist. We 
see, then, no very great contradiction in Infinite Goodness 
not being able to do a nonentity. 

These are fair specimens of the “contradictions” which Mr. 
Spencer “discloses” in the conception of the First Cause as 
infinite and absolute. No one, of course, maintains that reason 
can know all that is involved in these three concepts, but 
certainly it can disarm, if it cannot explain, all the osztive ob- 
jections which itself can bring against them. 

One point more we must touch upon briefly before we 
conclude, and that is the oft-repeated anthropomorphic objec- 
tion. We have seen that Mr. Spencer, though admitting that 
we have a positive consciousness of the Absolute, denies that 
we can give it any “qualitative or quantitative expression 
whatever.” He tells us we cannot even think of the absolute 
as personal, because to do so would be a degradation of him, 
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“Ts it not just possible,” he says, “that there is a mode of 
being as much transcending intelligence and will as_ these 
transcend mechanical motion? . . . Does it not follow that 
the Ultimate Cause cannot in any respect be conceived by us 
because it is in every respect greater than can be conceived ? 
And may we not, therefore, rightly refrain from assigning to it 
any attributes whatever, on the ground that such attributes, 


‘derived as they must be from our natures, are not elevations 


but degradations ?”* In the first place, we have seen from our 
examination of his arguments that there are truths we do 
know about the Ultimate Cause. But is his objection fairly 
put? Certainly the attributes we make use of must be derived 
from our own natures, for if we think at all we are bound 
to think in Auman terms; but what theist ever affirmed, philo- 
sophically, that these attributes can be predicated of God in 
just the same way that we predicate them of creatures? We 
predicate them only analogically: that is, we expressly say 
that in assigning human attributes to God we in no sense 
mean that these attributes are in God just as the human mind 
conceives them, but only since God is the cause of all the at- 
tributes that are in man, that there must be something in 
God corresponding to these human attributes. Consequently, 
when Mr. Spencer tells us that we are forbidden to as- 
sign any “qualitative or quantitative expression whatever ” 
(vide supra, p. 7) to the absolute, he is both right and wrong: 
right, in that no such expression which we can give to the ab- 
solute is an exact and adequate representation of what actually 
exists in the absolute; wrong, in that such expressions as we 
give do represent as far as is possible to us—that is, in an ana- 
logical way—that “something” in the absolute which corre- 
sponds to them. So when, for instance, we say that God is 
good, we do not mean that our idea of goodness exactly realizes 
the attribute of goodness just as it is in God himself; but we 
mean that there must be some perfection in God, since he is the 
source and cause of all perfection in creatures, which corresponds 
to the perfection of goodness which we see in men. Similarly— 
returning to the present objection stated above—it is true that 
there may be modes of being, so to speak, in God for transcend- 
ing Intelligence and Will; we can know nothing about it one 
way or the other. But what of that? What we do know very 
certainly, and what we see to be self-evident, is this, that what- 
ever perfection exists in an effect must have something corre- 
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sponding to it in its cause; otherwise the cause never could have 
produced the effect. Now, we ourselves possess intelligence and 
will; therefore we. are not only right in affirming, but we are 
bound to affirm intelligence and will, analogically, of that Ulti- 
mate Cause, ‘‘ through which,” to use Mr. Spencer’s words, “ all 
things exist.”* Such pure perfections as these, says Dr. Mivart, 
are only ‘objectively false, because, as compared with their ob-. 
ject, they are utterly inadequate, being infinitely below the truth ; 
while, in another sense, they are perfectly true, being the most 
complete representations of the truth possible to us. There is a 
vast difference, indeed, between this view and a simple denial that 
God possesses attributes that are analogous to human qualities. 
That denial is practically atheism. The assertion here made only 
maintains that our conceptions err in not being ¢rue enough, 7. ¢., 
in their necessary impotence Zo attain to the comprehension of an 
inconceivable reality which, nevertheless, really zs all that can be 
conceived plus an inconceivable infinity beyond.”’+ 

These remarks on anthropomorphism bring us naturally to 
what we have to say in conclusion. Viewing it in the light of 
the final conclusion of his system, namely, that all knowledge is 
of the relative, Mr. Spencer’s argument in its naked form is 
essentially this: of the attributes or perfections of the absolute 
just as they are in the absolute itself, we can know nothing; 
therefore we can know nothing whatever about the absolute. 
The premise is true, but the conclusion does not follow. He 
himself breaks through it so far as to admit that we have a 
“positive consciousness” of the unknowable. His position is at 
bottom absolute scepticism, for if his reasoning is valid, then we 
are logically driven to confess our total ignorance, not only of 
the absolute but of everything. For what fact is there that we 
know ultimately in all that it involves? So simple a thing as 
the falling of a stone requires for its' last explanation the incom- 
prehensible element of gravitation. We cannot even explain how 
we think or how we feel except very superficially. But, cer- 
tainly, the fact that our knowledge of these things is limited 
does not oblige us to profess that it is no knowledge at all. 

Mr. Spencer, as we have seen, takes hold of the conclusions 
to which reason constrains the theist, and viewing them iz them- 
selves, independently of their proofs, sees that they contain an 
ultimate essence which must remain inscrutable. Thereupon he 
rejects them entirely, disregarding the arguments upon which 
they rest, and tells us we can know nothing whatever about 
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them. But our criticisms have shown us that, besides its con- 
fessedly inscrutable essence, there are yet many truths concern- 
ing the Absolute which he calls inconceivable or contradictory 
that are neither the one nor the other. These last are the truths 
which the theist cherishes as the highest triumphs of his reason, 
and which, harmonizing with his faith, are the source of all that 
is great in his little being. A few men may, indeed, follow in 
the wake of the English agnostics, but the world will never 
again build a temple to the unknown God. 


Cuas. A. RAMM. 
St. Mary's Seminary, Baltimore, September, 1889. 


PHASES OF THE LABOR CONFLICT. 


WITHIN the last few weeks the contest between labor and 
capital which has unhappily been entered upon by very large 
industrial interests in Great Britain and her colonies has culmi- 
nated in two strikes, one of which is perhaps the largest on 
record. In both instances the workingmen have been defeated. 
The object in both cases was to secure positions which the ‘new 
unionism” has made essential principles, namely, the recognition 
of the unions, and the exclusion from work of all who will not 
join them. These are first steps, but only, as we explained last 
month, preliminary steps to a large number that are to be taken. 
All the subsequent steps, however, depend upon success in the 
beginning, and, in consequence of the defeats so far sustained, the 
full realization ofthe programme is indefinitely delayed. In South- 
ampton the strike was initiated by the men, who claimed the right 
for the union to regulate the management of the docks. This 
was resisted by the employers, and the men went out. The 
violence of the strikers alienated the sympathy of the public. In 
consequence of the efforts made by them to prevent all access to 
the docks troops had to be called out, and to be maintained 
under arms for several days. The employers remained firm and 
kept closely united together, and in the end secured the victory. 
What was most disheartening to the men was their being dis- 
avowed by the central authority in London, although, when the 
strike was entered upon, it was understood that its promoters were 
acting with its sanction. This is an indication of what consti- 
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tutes the great difficulty on the men’s side—the difficulty of main- 
taining union. In this instance the leaders seem to have betrayed 
the men; in a subsequent case, that of the Allan Line, the re- 
verse happened, the men were disobedient to the leaders. Although 
the latter determined that the terms offered by the masters were 
fair, and such as ought to be accepted, the men persisted in their 
refusal to work. Conduct of this kind will ruin the cause, how- 
ever weak its adversaries may be. 

The Australian strike is, considering the number of men and 
of different trades involved, the largest and most important on 
record. The first actual step was taken by the employers, the 
ship-owners, who refused to allow the officers of their vessels 
to join the Seaman’s' Union. But, although the first act was 
taken by the capitalist, such action was rather an occasion than 
the cause of what followed. The conflict had been on the point 
of breaking out for a long time, and when the seamen struck not 
only the other trades in close connection with them and with the 
marine service banded themselves together, but also the miners 
and the sheep-shearers took part. The latter had for some time 
been endeavoring to drive from work all non-unionists, and the 
time was judged a fitting one to bring to an issue the question 
whether or no non-unionists should be allowed to work. Union 
on the part of the men brought about union on the part of the 
masters. Almost all business was brought to a standstill. Un- 
fortunately the men did not abstain from violence; the police and 
militia were called out, and, strange to say, the governments of 
the pure democracies of Australia seem to have been on the side 
of the masters. The issue was clear and distinct: Shall freemen — 
that is, non-unionists—be employed or not? The failure of the 
strike has put back the new unionism’s programme for an in- 
definite period. The same result has been brought about, or at 
least seems likely to be brought about, in London. Several of 
the dock companies there have decided to reassert their freedom 
and to employ whomsoever they please. This decision has been 
made on account of the arbitrary conduct of the men during the 
past year. They have, it is said, refused to work for little or no 
reason, have loitered and dawdled over their work, and in many 
ways proved themselves unworthy of the independence they have 
been fighting for. In consequence ships were two or three times 
as long in unloading and in loading as they are in New York, and 
the danger became imminent that commerce would leave London 
and pass to other and even to foreign ports. In fact, in one 
instance a firm of ship-owners has made Hamburg its port of 
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shipment. This is the state of things at present: the men seem 
to be getting the worst of the-conflict. The near future, however, 
promises some important developments. A gigantic union of all 
the trades which are in any way associated with shipping is in 
contemplation: time only will tell whether it will succeed or not. 
The other side has not been in any way negligent; the owners 
of ships have likewise entered into a union, called the Ship-owners’ 
Federation. This has at its back an immense capital, and embraces 
most, if not all, of the owners of the ships engaged in British com- 
merce. It proposes to assist any particular ship-owner who may 
be in difficulty with his men, either by compensating him for the 
loss that may be sustained by laying up his ships, or by secur- 
ing “free men” to enable him to continue the service. For the 
latter object registries have been opened for those who do not 
belong to unions, or for those who, while they belong. to unions, 
are unwilling to submit themselves to all the requirements of 
those whom they look upon as agitators. The difficulty of carry- 
ing on the shipping trade has lately been so great that the 
Shipping Federation has had it in contemplation to lay up the 
whole of the ships belonging to its members. No action could 
be more serious than this, not only for the men but for the 
whole country; so serious, indeed, that nothing but absolute 
necessity would justify it. The mere fact, however, that it has 
been contemplated shows how strained the relations between 
capital and labor now are, and how strong is the call for a fair 
and candid consideration of the question by all who may have 
any influence. In fact, an adjustment of the relations between 
capital and labor is day by day becoming more urgent, and a 
matter of far greater importance than any merely political or 
national question. 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS have now issued five of Mr. 
Perry’s excellent translations of Imbert de Saint-Amand’s studies 
of famous French women, and promise a sixth. These volumes 
probably followed each other in chronological order from the pen 
of their author, although the American publishers have pursued 
one quite different with the translations. For some occult reason 
The Wife of the First Consul preceded that much more inter- 
esting volume, Cz/¢zeness Bonaparte, which reproduces those in- 
tense letters to Josephine from her young husband which have 
so few parallels as expressions of strong passion. She used to 
read them aloud to her friends, male and female, as they reached 
her, and say “Isn’t he droll, this Bonaparte ?” 

The Happy Days of the Empress Marie Louise, Marie Loutse 
and the Decadence of the Empire, and then Marie Antoinette and 
the End of the Old Régime follow. Each is interesting and 
instructive. Saint-Amand himself leaves something to be de- 
sired with regard to the unities of time and place. Thus, a 
detailed and profoundly affecting account of the imprisonment 
and execution of the king’s sister, Madame Elizabeth, in 1794, 
occurs in the middle of the last-named volume, which yet leaves 
Marie Antoinette in 1789, on her road to Paris, preceded by 
the frenzied women shouting that they are bringing back 
“the baker, and the baker’s wife, and the baker’s little boy.” 
Saint-Amand, sympathetic and kindly in all his judgments, is, 
nevertheless, a monarchist at heart. But his thoughts have some- 
what “widened with the process of the’ suns,” and he has 
accommodated himself to the inevitable. It is often possible to 
differ with him—to take a harsher view of the early days of 
Marie Antoinette, or a more censorious ‘one of Marie Louise 
after Napoleon’s exile to Elba and to St. Helena. But, in the 
latter case at all events, it seems to us that the lenient and 
apologetic view is also the sound one. And that not merely on 
the almost purely sentimental ground chosen by Saint-Amand, 
even though in matters of the sort we count the senti- 
mental ground as of extreme importance. We take it that 
in the innermost conscience of all the persons most in- 
timately concerned in the Austrian alliance—Bonaparte him- 
self, Francis II., and the young girl who, as she felt at the 
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time and afterward, was vainly “‘sacrificed’’ for political reasons— 
there must always have remained the conviction that no real 
marriage was contracted between her and the French emperor. 
Saint-Amand’s chapter on ‘The Religious Difficulty” in The 
Happy Days is instructive on this point, as much by what it 
suggests as by what it actually says. The known disapproval of 
the Pope, who, being then a prisoner at Fontainebleau, was not 
consulted ; the scruples of the Archbishop of Vienna to perform 
the ceremonies of the marriage-by-proxy, which were overcome 
only by a trick of diplomacy; the action of the thirteen Italian 
cardinals who refused to be present at the marriage in Paris, 
and who suffered degradation, exile, and poverty therefor, at the 
hands of Napoleon; the absurd triviality of the latter’s plea that 
his religious union with Josephine was null on the ground that 
he mentally withheld consent to the act he pretended to per- 
form ; all these things were more than enough to have seriously 
disturbed any but the most accommodating and slippery of 
consciences. And however far such consciences may yield to 
present pressure, if they are Catholic, as these were, they are 
prone to qualms and to incessant returns upon themselves. It 
is not wonderful that, when virtual widowhood was imposed on 
Marie Louise as arbitrarily as her so-called marriage had been, 
a heart which Napoleon had never won, and a _ conscience 
she had been taught to tamper with, should have betrayed her 
into false positions. She was in the falsest of positions whatever 
she might do. Her open friendship with Count Neipperg may 
have been indiscretion or indelicacy, but even if her marriage 
with him had preceded, as it did not, the death of Napoleon, 
even in that case it must have been only technically guilt. She 
was the victim of technicalities for that matter from first to last ; 
and, by a posthumous fatality, the real woman, who perhaps 
would not amount to very much could one get at her, has been 
pursued by them and judged in the court of pure legalities—a 
fictitious shade arraigned before a purely factitious tribunal. | 
Mr. Edward Sandford Martin: is said to have enjoyed the 
singular distinction of having his fugitive contributions to the po- 
etical columns of various American newspapers collected into a 
volume by an admiring British publisher and brought out across 
the water without their author’s knowledge. How true the story 
is we cannot say, but it might be absolutely so without exciting 
any wonder. Mr. Martin’s rhymes, which have now been put 
into a handy form by a New York house (A Little Brother 
of the Rich and Other Verses. Charles Scribner’s Sons), have just 
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that light touch and flick of pleasant humor which our English 
friends compliment us by finding ‘“‘so American.” They are very 
pithy and well expressed, these verses; and, though they are sel- 
dom serious, and in but one or two instances essay any flight into 
the regions we are accustomed to think of as poetic, they have, 
nevertheless, a core of sound sense which makes them worth more 
than one reading. And they are tolerably sure to get it, if only 
for the clever knack of rhyming which their author has. His 
flies are in amber. Two of the poems which are very good are 
both so short, and their themes make them such good pendants 
to each other, that we quote each entire. The first is called 
“ Mixed”: 
‘Within my earthly temple there’s a crowd. 
There’s one of us that’s humble; one that’s proud. 
There’s one that’s broken-hearted for his sins, 
And one who, unrepentant, sits and grins. 
There’s one who loves his neighbor as himself, 
And one who cares for naught but fame and pelf. 


From much corroding care would I be free 
If once I could determine which is me.” 


The italics in “Be Kind to Thyself” are Mr. Martin’s own: 


“*Comes the message from above— 
‘As thyself, thy neighbor love.’ 
With myself so vexed I grow, 
Of my weakness weary so, 
Easier may I tolerate 
My neighbor than myself not hate. 


‘“Take not part of thee for whole, 
Thou art neighbor to thy soul; 
The ray from heaven that gilds the clod 
Love thou, for it comes from God. 
Bear thou with thy human clay 
Lest thou miss the heaven-sent ray.” 


Another very agreeable volume of poems is Mrs. Mary Eliz- 
abeth Blake’s Verses Along the Way (Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) Some of them we observe to have 
been reprinted, and without acknowledgment, from this magazine ; 
and from that circumstance infer—perhaps not rightly—that 
others may have seen the light before. They bear the test of 
collection and self-comparison exceedingly well. The four poems 
called “On the Sea” are especially musical. Mr. Swinburné has 
made the sea so peculiarly his own in the verses which are his 
best, that it is almost inevitable to say that both in subject and 
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in manner these poems of Mrs. Blake, while giving a vivid and 
picturesque sense of the sea, give also a keen reminiscence of 
its great laureate. Mrs. Blake has an unusual facility in both 
rhyme and rhythm; some of her verses, like “In May-time,” 
“Lost,” “The Little Sailor Kiss,” ‘A Christmas Carol,” and 
half a dozen others that might be named, almost set themselves 
to music. From the poem “ Daisies,’ which, on the whole, we 
prefer, perhaps for the too personal reason that it brings up so 
plainly before the inner eye certain far-off “sunshiny fields 
ablaze with daisies,’ we quote the final stanza: 


“¢ Daisies ! 
Your praise is 

That you are like maidens, as maidens should be, 
Winsome in freshness and wholesome to see; 
Gifted with beauty and joy to the eye ; 
Head lifted daintily, yet not too high ; 
Sweet in humility ; radiant in love ; 
Generous, too, as the sunshine above ; 
Swaying with sympathy, tenderly bent 
On hiding the hurt, and on healing the rent ; 
Innocent, looking the world in the face; 
Fearless, with nature’s own innocent grace ; 
Full of sweet goodness, yet simple in art; 
White in the soul and pure gold in the heart; 
Ah! like unto you should all maidenhood be, 
Gladsome to know and most gracious to see— 

Like you, my daisies! ” 


Mrs. Blake’s tribute to the late John Boyle O’Reilly is fine; 
characteristic, too, or so it strikes us, of both the dead poet and 
the living one who laments him. 

Mr. Marion Crawford is one of those fortunate novelists who 
“go on conquering and to conquer.” His later works, as they 
succeed each other, are almost unanimously voted better than 
the first ones, which yet were good enough to gain an extra- 
ordinary popularity. His last story, A Cigarette Maker's Ro- 
mance (New York: Macmillan & Co.), is altogether pleasant, 
dingy as are the surroundings in which the scene is laid. 
There is a period in the narrative in which the interest grows 
painful; the sympathy which Vjera and the unfortunate Count 
have excited seeming inevitably doomed to an anti-climax which 
the reader must resent. But the end, when it does come, re- 
conciles us to Mr. Crawford and his art. He has managed his 
little drama with unfailing skill. There seems the material for a 
successful play in it. Both in sentiment and in treatment the 
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story is pure and elevating. Mr. Crawford: deserves his popular- 
ity, which we hope may continue to increase. 

Mrs. Deland’s new novel, Szduey (New York and Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), shows the same preoccupation with 
religious problems as her first one. It is interesting, but neither 
so amusing in its lighter portions, nor so aggressive in its as- 
saults on Calvinistic orthodoxy as “John Ward, Preacher ” was. 
There are very good things in it, though. Mrs. Paul, for in- 
stance, is handied in a way that recalls the artist who drew old 
Lady Kew; which is saying a great deal. The story is ill- 
named, considering how far short of being either a heroic or 
even a vital figure Sidney falls. Miss Sally is worth a dozen of 
her for the claim she makes upon the sympathies of the reader. 
Dealing so predominantly as it does with the fundamental sub- 
ject of the being of God, this book must, we suppose, be ranked 
with the novels of tendency. Our own difficulty with it is to 
conjecture precisely what tendency it may have been meant to 
exert; unless, indeed, it were the author’s purpose to insinuate 
that human nature is so essentially self-seeking that unselfishness 
is never other than exotic to it. And to such teaching we 
should demur. 

Sidney has been brought up from infancy by her widowed 
father, Major Lee, at first to ignore, and afterwards calmly to 
reject, all belief in God and immortality. The major is repre- 
sented as a man who has loved with a deep and abiding passion 
a wife early torn from him by death. What his religious views 
may have been prior to that loss is mere matter of guess-work 
to the reader; but after it, what he conceives to be the impos- 
sibility that a wise and good God could make a world in which 
Love and Death are found together,*drives him to reject all 
faith in such a Being as idle superstition. But as life remains, 
and love remains, and death remains, and as grief such as he has 
borne for twenty years seems to him a calamity far more pain- 
ful than either life or love are pleasant, his aim in educating 
Sidney has been, first to preoccupy with materialism all the soil 
in which the common beliefs in God and immortal life are sown, 
and then to ward off grief by making her rise superior to love. 
In this hopeful enterprise nature would seem to have come 
promptly to his assistance ; Sidney being, from first to last, in 
spite of her delicate beauty, her “sweet disdain,” her “ serene 
aloofness,” her sincerity, which is most often shown by an una- 
bashed preference of her own comfort to that of other people, 
as little prepossessing a young person as we have. recently met 
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in fiction. In real life one now and then encounters something 
very like her, and we are bound to, add, if only as a. tribute to 
Mrs. Deland as a student of human nature, that we have found 
such peculiarities as hers to coexist with some approach to such 
a mental attitude as Sidney’s toward Christianity. But to insin- 
uate that such a mere intellectual apprehension of God as Sid- 
ney finally arrives at, as “‘Some One who knows” and has a 
purpose to which all things He has made unconsciously contri- 
bute, will avail to make a cold-hearted person unselfish, is as 
patently absurd as it would be to deny that such absence of 
faith as must exist in untaught and unbaptized children will pre- 
vent them, where nature has been. kind, from exhibiting an in- 
stinctive generosity and a proneness to compassion. 

Mrs. Deland rescues one of her characters from the painful 
dilemmas into which a sensitive conscience, a high sense of 
honor, a tender heart, and an inability to say the thing which is 
not when he knows what it is, are continually getting him, by 
making him a convert to the Catholic faith— that wise church,” 
as she calls it, which ‘‘ attends to the soul but lets the intellect 
alone”! Robert Steele began the career which landed him in the 
safe shelter of ‘‘the most detailed religion in the world,” by telling 
the intending buyer of some stocks which he held in trust for his 
mother, that he wanted to sell only because he had good reason 
to know they were about to depreciate largely in value. The 
natural consequence was that the stocks remained on his hands, 
and his mother was ruined by his indiscretion when she might 
have been saved by his timely silence. But such silence had seemed 
to him dishonest. Everybody in his circle blamed him as the 
betrayer of a trust—which looks as if his circle were given over, 
root and branch, to veryeshady ideas of morality. That is Rob- 
ert’s first fall—or rise, as the reader pleases. Mrs. Deland is not 
at pains to say how she herself regards it. His second—a real 
one this time—is his habitual use of morphine to deaden physi- 
cal pain to which he becomes subject. Brave enough to ruin his 
mother rather than save her by involving some one else, he be- 
comes a coward when at the mercy of his tortured nerves. 
When the story opens he is again a rich man, his stocks having 
risen in value after his mother’s death. He is in the hands of 
Alan Crossan, a young doctor of not much importance save as 
Sidney’s lover; and in the course of convalescence from his 
wretched habit he becomes for a while the guest of Major Lee. 
Here he is taken care of by sweet little Miss Sally Lee, an in- 
nocent old maid of thirty-nine, whose “life has been so full of 
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giving that she has never had time to think that there has been 
no receiving in it.” She is very good to Robert, who is four 
years her junior; and he, who has but a low and contemptuous 
opinion of himself, by-and-by mistakes the exhilaration which 
really comes from returning health for love of his nurse. What 
rest and medicine have done for him he imagines to be the re- 
sult of her trust and sympathy, not knowing that Miss Sally be- 
lieves in everybody and has a heart which has room for all 
the world but no private chamber in it for any single one: 
Miss Sally, however, is as prone to misunderstand herself as 
Robert is. What he offers as love, she, very much astonished, 
a good deal flattered, but with no knowledge of what love means, 
accepts; and they become engaged, to the wonder and covert 
amusement of all who know them. This is Robert’s second slip. 
His third comes when he stands by and sees a woman throw 
herself into the river and drown without endeavoring either to 
prevent the act or save her from its consequences. He dared 
not, he tells Alan Crossan, who accelerates his own death in a 
vain attempt to rescue the suicide. He felt that he had no right 
to interfere forcibly with a moral act which concerned no one but 
the soul and its God. Just here Mrs. Deland tries the credulity 
of the most imaginative reader too far. A real man, especially 
if gifted with the native kindness she attributes to Robert Steele, 
even if he had felt this difficulty, would also have felt, and more 
promptly, the impulse to find out first whether the misery that 
impelled a wretch at his side to such an irremediable act might 
not be alleviated or totally removed by means within his own 
power. But a real man is a personage whom Mrs. Deland has 
not yet succeeded in getting into her pages. 

The crown of Robert’s misdemeanors is put on when he 
“meets Truth—which is God—face to face” one day, and seeing 
clearly that he has no love for Miss Sally, sees also that it has 
become his miserable duty to pain and humiliate her by telling 
her so. He shirks it as long as he can, but then states the case 
to her exactly as he sees it, offering at the same time to marry 
her if she wishes. Miss Sally promptly decides that she has no 
such wish. Though she cries all night and feels utterly ashamed, 
yet at the bottom of her heart she realizes that her deepest grief 
arises from the relief she experiences at her release. She feels 
that she ought to be heart-broken, and alas! she is not. But, as 
she hides this humiliating joy, while confessing openly that it was 
not by her that the engagement was broken; and as she coinci- 
dently takes a bad cold and dies of it, Robert is left to believe 
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himself the immediate cause of her demise. He relapses into 
morphine, whence he emerges to enter the Catholic Church. 
“Good Lord!’ Alan Crossan says, when told of this intention, 
“What are you going to do with your reason?” Robert ex- 
plains that it has become plain to him that he cannot trust his 
reason, and that he will therefore ‘‘enter a brotherhood” and 
never act again except under obedience. And by-and-by Alan 
begins to see that it is best for his friend to confide himself to this 
“wise church which nourishes the soul but leaves intellect to 
itself”! Mrs. Deland seems more than slightly muddled in her 
conception of the nature of the authority exercised by the church 
over private consciences. Just at the end of the story, having 
chronicled how Sidney “ found God” by an emotional process to 
which words are unequal, but which Major Lee felicitously char- 
acterizes as a mingling ‘of the Calvinism of your maternal 
grandfather and pantheism,’’ Mrs. Deland remarks: 


“Robert Steele, feeling vaguely that Sidney, religious without 
a religion, drew her strength from the same source as did he, 
absorbed in the wonderful ritual of the most detailed religion in 
the world, yet prayed for her salvation with the anguished fear 
of the consistent Christian who hears his Lord denied.” 


For Sidney’s peace comes solely from the abiding sense that 
there is an Intelligence to which all that baffles men is plain. It 
does not include faith in Christ, except as one in whom was pre- 
eminently that life of God of which everything that passes is but 
a fleeting expression. It neither hopes for immortality nor rejects 
the possibility of it, but simply ‘‘does not think it matters.” 
Only the Sidneys of fiction, it may be observed, rest calmly on 
that slenderest of foundations for either happiness or peace. In 
real life the Lucy Smiths—kind, natural, and warm-hearted 
women, who love and lose, and who have no better faith than 
this—wear out their lives in pain and baffled longing for the assu- 
rance that is given by Jesus Christ alone. 

Vignettes: Real and Ideal (Boston: De Wolfe, Fiske & Co.) 
contains fifteen short stories by as many American authors of 
more or less repute—rather less than more, as a rule which is 
likely to reverse itself in some cases in due course of time. One 
of the best of these sketches is ‘‘ The Untold Word,” by an 
American with so foreign-sounding a name as De Sumichrast. 
Mrs. Jane G. Austin has a not very characteristic sketch entitled 
“ Safe in Purgatory ” which has nothing supernatural about it in 
spite of its name; ‘Madame Clerc,” by Edward Irenzus Ste-. 
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venson is clever, and shocking, but not shockingly clever; Emma 
V. Sheridan describes “‘A Choice” of a husband made by an actress 
between her suitors, and its disastrous results. The sketch, which 
ends with a succession of curt statements setting forth that the 
wife was regarded by her husband as a pleasant toy ; that when 
the child came he “ was distinctly displeased; when it died, the 
mother grew sullen”; and that when the couple returned to 
America from foreign parts, the wife ‘left all her jewels, and 
with her maid started for New Orleans” to recommence life 
anew as an actress ; is characteristic of a good deal that is seeth- 
ing very near the surface in women’s minds nowadays. Mr. 
John J. a Becket contributes a realistic and well-written sketch 
of a night in the station-house, where his hero passed the vigil 
of his wedding. 

Paul Heyse’s Children of the World (New York: Worth- 
ington Co.) is long, ponderous, and by no means well-trans- 
lated. As a specimen of Worthington’s publications it is singu- 
larly defective in the matter of paper, printing, and general get- 
up. As a novel it is very German; crowded with characters to 
an extent that suggests Wilhelm Meister ; interesting in spite of 
its over-elaboration of parts; not intelligible when one seeks an 
explanation of the bearing of the tale upon its title, and espe- 
cially on its motto: “The children of the world are in their 
generation wiser than the children of light.” In Heyse’s thought, 
the children of the world are the scientific unbelievers who have 
divorced themselves from faith but not from morality. A world 
constructed throughout on just that plan, could one conceive it; 
a world, that is, in which all the inhabitants were so fashioned 
that their desires could not go beyond its horizon and every 
man intuitively “cut his coat according to his cloth”; might 
afford a fair field for the evolution of a certain low kind of na- 
tural beatitude. But, in the world we live in, the emancipated 
man and woman of science are continually brushing up against 
a stone wall of limitation to their activity, built up now by 
the faith, now by the despair, now by the untamed desires of 
their fellow-men. And that is a barrier which does not seem likely 
to be broken down in our time—never in any time by those 
who are wholly “of the earth, earthly.” Oddly enough, the 
only really contented and happy people in Heyse’s story are the 
two who fairly deserve the appellation of “children of light ”"— 
the little “ Zaunkopig” and the pious Frau Valentin. There is 
a hideous study of unholy pietism made in the Candidat Lorin- 


ser, which. bears traces of having beer done from life. The story 
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of Toinette is painful from first to last; that of Edwin and Leah 
has many good points and is well imagined. Baldur, too, is as 
charmingly conceived as suffering and baffled longing can be by 
one who keeps within the narrow limits of a world which has 
no future, and,.for such as Baldur, no satisfactory present. 

The Squatter’s Dream (New York and London: Macmillan 
& Co.), by Rolf Boldrewood, is a story of Australian life whose 
title promises more color and romance than its contents realize. 
To intending squatters, or to men who have squatted success- 
-fully and gone back home to live, all the more contentedly be- 
cause they have a well-outlined background of past hardships 
against which the serene present of assured comfort is thrown 
up, the story of Jack Redgrave’s long ill-success should have a 
zest beyond any it could have for ordinary readers. And yet 
one says that with hesitation, reflecting on the enormous and 
continued popularity of that “native author named Roe,” whose 
work Mr. Boldrewood’s in some manner suggests. Imagine Roe 
in an entirely new field, with picturesque scenery and surround- 
ings, and yet with the same invincible necessity laid upon him 
to preach prudence, economy, forethought, and to point a moral 
from the failure of any man to practise all these things. There 
is doubtless a great deal to be learned on such points, as well 
as on the comparative value of sheep and cattle farms, from the 
Squatter’s Dream. The book needs a glossary almost as much 
as did Zhe Story of an African Farm. It is full of technicalities 
which only Australian settlers should be presumed to under- 
stand. 

Of the three novels based on Scriptural subjects which have 
recently appeared, two are brought out by G. P. Putnam’s Sons 
(New York)—Zhe Hammer, by Alfred J. Church, lately pro- 
fessor of Latin in University College, London, and A Son of 
Issachar, by Elbridge S. Brooks. The latter is reprinted from 
the Detroit ree Press, which published it this year as one of 
its prize stories. Mrs. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward and her 
husband, Mr. Herbert Ward, who appear in this order on the 
title-page, are the joint authors of Come Forth (New York and 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) Professor Church’s story, 
based upon the exploits commemorated in the first and second 
books of the Machabees, with Judas Machabeus, “The Hammer 
of the Lord,” for its hero, and adhering very closely to the 
lines of the sacred text, has the great advantage over the others 
of a theme not incommensurate either with his powers or with 
the reasonable expectations of his readers. It is well-written 
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and interesting, though indefinitely less so than the first-hand 
historical narratives from which he has drawn his own. One 
slip, curious enough in an English professor who should have 
had opportunities enough of more or less familiar acquaintance 
with the many Jewish families who have good social standing in 
London, and who might have been expected to qualify himself to 
make authoritative statements as to their present beliefs when 
he compares these with those he supposes to belong wholly to 
the past, occurs in a footnote to p. 153. ‘ It runs thus: 


“There seems to have been a belief among the Jews of this 
time in the efficacy of prayers for the dead. So we read in 2 
Maccabees xii. 45: ‘Whereupon he made a reconciliation for 
the dead that they might be delivered from sin.’ This is prob- 
ably the chief reason why the Council of Trent included the 
Books of Maccabees and other Apocryphal writings in the Canon 
of Scripture.” 


Professor Church would not have had far to go—probably 
not farther than the nearest synagogue—to find the Jews still 
devoting one day of every year to fasting and praying for their 
dead “that they may be delivered from sin.” 

Mr. Brooks is reverent, and his story is in many ways as 
pleasing as any book of the sort can be. We strongly object, 
however, to his repeated descriptions of our Lord as “ slight 
and ¢rim in figure,” and as having a “strong but womanly 
face.” Zrim is seldom used in this way except to express slight 
contempt. The Son of Issachar is also the Son of the Widow of 
Nain. He is an inconstant, wavering, worldly-minded Jew, who, 
in spite cf the renewed life he owes to our Saviour, is capable 
of murder, and of uniting with Judas to betray Him. It is true 
that the motive of both traitors is represented as not wholly base. 
Judas wishes to force our Lord’s hand; he is impatient with His 
slowness, and to the last hopes for a temporal ascendency of the 
Jews as the result of His mission. As usual, the tale is com- 
plicated with two love-stories, though the Son of Issachar is the 
hero of both. The true love, which finally rescues him and 
transforms him into the proto-martyr, Stephen, is that which re- 
sults in his marriage with the resuscitated daughter of Jairus. 

Come Forth, despite the prestige of its chief author, is an 
extremely absurd and disagreeable tale. Its hero is Lazarus. 
There is some very modern and romantic love-making in it 
between him and the voluptuously beautiful daughter of Annas, 
the High-priest,: which. grates on the religious nerve. Our 
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‘Saviour is introduced on one occasion, walking the waters of a 
stormy sea, atid bearing this young woman in His arms in order 
to lay her at her lover’s feet. There is a good deal of twaddle 
in the New England style, moreover, between another pair of 
lovers, Baruch, ‘who was born blind,” and Ariella, the sick 
daughter of a Pharisee, who was healed of her affliction by our 
Lord, to the extreme disgust of her father. An air of detest- 
able commonplaceness, not so much of execution as of imagina- 
tion, pervades the bgok from end to end. And that, one re- 
flects, was also the great trouble with Miss Phelps’s Gates Ayjar. 


I.—SCIENCE AND REVELATION.* 


The argument of this treatise, on deep philosophical and 
scientific topics, is enlivened and made easier to read and under- 
stand by being thrown into the form of a trialogue. Dr. Arm- 
strong is the Socrates, a very solid old gentleman, reminding us 
of Dr. Brownson. A young physician acts the part of objector 
and proposes the side which the old doctor is to refute. A 
young lady, who is about the quickest and most clever young 
miss one could meet with in many a long day, asks for expla- 
nations and sums up what has been said in her own way, after 
the Italian fashion of a discussion between // Dotto and L’lgno- 
rante. 

Monsignor De Concilio has shown acuteness and wide grasp 
of metaphysical reasoning in the treatise on ‘Catholicity and 
Pantheism,” which first appeared in this magazine. The present 
work shows the same philosophical ability joined with a suffi- 
cient acquaintance with science for a competent treatment of his 
topics. 

Neither theology, philosophy, or science are ill-treated by 
being forced into concessions and compromises which are intended 
to make them fit into a scheme of violent assimilation and har- 
mony, and produce a sort of theolo-philosopho-physicological 
monster like Barnum’s mermaid. All that the theory of evolution 
can claim as scientifically certain or probable, all the probability 
there is in the nebular hypothesis, all the really scientific conclu- 
sions of geology, and all well-founded opinions respecting the 
chronology of human history, receive due and ample recognition. 
Other hypotheses which are combated are discussed on rational 
‘and scientific grounds, with fairness as well as with force: Where 


* Harmony between Science and Revelation. By Right Rev. J. De Concilio, D.D. 
"New York’and Cincinnati: Fr, Pustet & Co, : 
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theology comes into the play, the author certainly does not min- 
imize, and if he pushes the line of authority beyond what some 
other writers are disposed to claim, he has at least a considerable 
consensus and intrinsic probability in his favor. Works of this 
kind are very useful and very interesting to a large class of intel- 
ligent and educated feaders, and to such we recommend the 
careful perusal of the present volume, hoping that the author may 
find encouragement for a second edition, and the publisher for an 
improved style in its execution. 


2.—THE HOLY CHILD.* 


This poem is as yet almost unknown, and yet deserving to 
become well-known and admired by all who have a taste for 
pure religious poetry. It is published in handsome style with 
several beautiful illustrations. It is very suitable for a Christmas 
gift, and as a premium in schools. A longer review, which we 
intend to publish in an early number, will, we hope, introduce 
this truly beautiful poem to the Catholic public. For the present 
we give it this brief recommendation to serve for the approach- 
ing Christmas season. It may be had of Mr. Newton, 21 Uni- 
versity Place, New York. 


3.—EDUCATION AND THE HIGHER LIFE.t 


The Bishop of Peoria has given us a charming book. It has 
the charm of originality and boldness. It has a peculiar charm 
in its wonderfully beautiful English. The bishop has a power in 
the use of words that very few writers can boast. The book en-. 
chants one by its poetry. But it has a value other than the 
mere pleasure it affords the reader by its charm of poetry, beau-, 
tiful English, originality, and boldness of thought. It forces the 
reader to think. It is philosophical and deeply Catholic. Every 
page of it is instinct with profound love of God, with reverence 
for God and things divine born of a faith that is deeper and 
nobler than even the chosen few possess. The man is in the 
book—serious, learned, religious, cultured, nobly free, gifted, 
eloquent, high-minded, but withal a Christian and Catholic 
bishop. These essays rank the Bishop of Peoria the peer of 
Arnold, .of Carlyle, only he outranks them, for these burn- 

*. The Holy Child ; or, The Flight into Egypt. By Thomas E. Van Bibber. Second Edi- 
tion. New York: The Writers’ Publishing Co. 1888. 


t Education and the Higher Life. By J. L. Spalding, Bishop of Peoria. Chicago: A, C, 
McClurg & Co. 1890. : eo ¢ if ssaesehe 
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ing thoughts are fire struck from the steel of faith and the 
flint of love. Whoever reads them must be the better for the 
reading. They are profoundly Christian and sincerely Catholic. 
Would that some man who, like the Bishop of Peoria, can look 
at the sun of truth with eyes wide open and is blinded not, 
would write a review of these essays. 

The book contains some two hundred or more pages, there 
being eight papers—chapters they are called—in all. The sub- 
jects handled are thus designated: Ideals, Exercise of the Mind, 
The Love of Excellence, Culture and the Spirit of the Age, 
Self-Culture, Growth and Duty, Right Human Life, and Uni- 
versity Education, the last being the paper read at the placing 
of the foundation-stone of the Catholic University at Washing- 
ton, and which received such extended notice from the press 
of the country. To form any correct notion of these essays one 
should read them for himself. But to give some idea of them 
let us give an extract or two from Self-Culture. 

After telling us that the passion for truth and culture is the 
man’s passion, and after speaking of the difficulty of attaining to 
wisdom and of the “discouragement and weariness that wiil 
again and again suggest doubts concerning the wisdom of this 
ceaseless effort to improve one’s self,” he says: ‘ Observation, 
reading, and writing are the chief means by which thought is 
stimulated, the mind developed, and the intellect cultivated.” 
Thus he speaks as he goes on of observation: “The habit of 
looking and the habit of thinking are closely related. A man 
thinks as he sees; and for a mind like Shakspere’s, for instance, 
observation is almost the only thing that is necessary for its de- 
velopment. The boundless world breaks in upon him with crea- 
tive force. His sympathy is universal, and therefore so is his in- 
terest. He sees the like in the unlike, the difference in things 
which are similar. . . . When the boy is wandering through 
the fields, sitting in the shade of the trees, or lying on the 
banks of the running stream, he is not only learning more de- 
lightful things than books will ever teach him, but he is also ac- 
quiring the habit of attention, of looking at what he sees, which 
nowhere else can be gotten in so natural and pleasant a way. 

Unless we have first learned to look with the eye, we 
shall never learn to look with the mind.” Then he speaks of 
reading as a source of self-culture: ‘‘The wise read books to be 
enlightened, uplifted, and inspired. This reading is a labor in 
which every faculty of the mind is awake and active. They are 
attentive; they weigh, compare, judge. They recreate within 
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their own minds the images produced by the author.” Of his- 
tory as subject-matter for reading as a means of self-culture he 
says: “History, in bringing us into the presence of the greatest 
men and in showing us their mightiest achievements, rouses our 
whole being. It sets the mind aglow, awakens enthusiasm, and 
fires the imagination. It makes us feel how blessed a thing it is 
to ‘scorn delights and live laborious days’; how divine to per- 
ish in bringing truth and holiness to men.” Of the reading of 
poetry as a means of self-culture the bishop says: ‘ The best 
reading is that which most profoundly stimulates thought, which 
brings our minds into active, conscious communion with the mind 
of the author; and hence the best poetry is the most efficacious 
and the most delightful aid to mental improvement.” Now one 
short quotation more as to writing in aid of culture: ‘ Writing 
is as great an aid to the cultivation of the mind as reading. It 
is, indeed, indispensable, and the accuracy of thought and ex- 
pression of which Bacon speaks is but one of its good results. 
‘By writing,’ says St. Augustine, ‘I have learned many things 
which nothing else could have taught me.’”” But how convey 
any adequate idea of the essays by short quotations taken here 
and there from many pages? Read the book for yourself. 

A book notice can give no idea of what these essays treat 
of. Nor do the titles of the essays convey adequately what they 
contain. The book must be read to be known. The publishers. 
have sent it forth in a neat dress, printed it on excellent paper, 
and at a. price that places it within the reach of all. It 
is not a book for any special class. It is intended for any man 
who reads and thinks of what he has read. There is no one who 
may read it, whether he be Catholic or non-Catholic, and not 
be benefited, if he be at all capable of being influenced by noble 
Christian thought expressed in wondrously beautiful and correct 
English, We very warmly recommend Education and the Higher 
Life to the general reading public. 


e 
4.—LIFE OF ST. THOMAS AQUINAS.* 


The appearance of such a man as St. Thomas, in the midst 
of the scholastic agitation of the thirteenth centufy,' was of that 
providential character which the eye of faith sees in the lives of 
all the great saints. It was the will of God that Thomas 
Aquinas should show the world in his own person a perfect model 


* The Life of St. Thomas Aquinas, the Angelic Doctor. Edited by Father Pius Cavanagh, 
O.P. Illustrated. London: Burns & Oates; New York: Catholic Publication Society Co. 
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of the Catholic scholastic theologian. His powers were undeniable, 
his genius imperial, his supremacy undoubted; and yet he used 
his privileges and his position to enforce upon the turbulent 
spirits of the time, and upon all generations of students after 
him, the lesson that the theologian was not to be influenced by 
pride of intellect, laying down the law as if he had himself dis- 
covered all truth, but one who, taking the faith for his point of 
view, humbly puts forth and peacefully discusses the propositions 
that he considers true. And in this life of the great doctor 
there is nothing more striking than his mildness and gentleness, 
his changeless serenity of heart and temper. 

This life by Father Cavanagh can be warmly recommended 
to those who have not the leisure to read a larger work, or to 
those who would wish to have at hand for reference a clear 
and succinct account of all the principal events in the life of 
the Angelic Doctor. It is beautifully printed on tinted paper, 
the illustrations are fine copies of middle-age art, the binding 
exceedingly chaste and handsome. 


5.—THE HISTORY OF THE WORLD.* 

It is exceedingly difficult to form an opinion of a work of 
which one has seen but a half. The half of Mr. Sanderson’s 
work, now before us, treats of the history of the ancient world 
and that of the middle ages; and, considering the vast amount 
of matter the author endeavors to bring within the small space of 
a text-book, it is not unsatisfactorily treated. It is,.of course, 
sketchy; but sometimes, it seems to us, unnecessarily so; and to 
be understood clearly by the pupil, requires an accurate knowl- 
edge of history on the part of the teacher for its elucidation— 
such a knowledge, indeed, as is not always possessed by the 
ordinary instructor in our State schools. There can be no doubt 
about the kindly spirit shown towards the church in this 
revision. That the kindliness displayed consists in his having 
told the truth about popes and monks, and only the bare truth 
without ornament, does not fessen our feeling of thankfulness. 
His revision deserves well at the hands of those for whom it is 
intended, for it is, we think, in some respects superior to any- 
thing of its kind in use in our public schools. We would sug- 
gest that the phrase “having deceased” be replaced in a future 
edition by, having died. 


* Epitome of the World's History, Ancient, Medieval, and Modern. With special relation to 
the History of Civilization and the Progress of Mankind. By Edgar Sanderson, M.A, Re- 
vised and condensed, with Emendations and New Matter, by John Hardiman, A.M. Part I. 
Ancient and Medizval. Boston: Boston School Supply Company. 
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6.—THE JEWS UNDER ROMAN RULE.* 


The author tells us in his preface that the epoch of which 
this volume professes to treat embraces a period of about three 
hundred years (B. C. 164 to A. D. 135), and has an intimate 
bearing on one of the most momentous turning-points in the 
history of the world. The book exhibits considerable research, 
but not a great deal of depth. The last, however, could hardly 
be expected in a small volume covering, as it does, so much 
ground. The author is not a tedious writer, not verbose, and 
his sentences are short and crisp: all particularly admirable 
qualities in a historian. It does not seem to the present writer 
that he has made out the Jews to be a very lovable people, and 
yet he appears to be in sympathy with them in their unhappi- 
ness under the Roman rule, so often at least as he allows his 
personality to be seen, which is seldom. As has been said, 
the author is not wordy, he is interesting, and his pictures are 
lively; yet he lacks warmth and color. Inasmuch as colorless 
writing feigns to be the order of the day, whether in fiction, 
or history, or poetry, there can be little doubt that the author 
of Zhe Jews under Roman Rule will find appreciative 
readers. Whether or not such writing has any claim to be 
called literature is a question. 


7:—ANTHROPOLOGY AND BIOLOGY.T 


This is the second edition of four lectures delivered by the 
Rev. Thomas Hughes, S.J., before the members of the Detroit 
College Alumni Association during the winter of 1889. The 
work is admirable in the highest sense, not alone for the power 
of clear logical reasoning it displays, but for its lucid and emi- 
nently literary style as well. The writer of this notice knows 
of no work of its kind so worthy of perusal, and regrets that 
press of matter forbids giving it the review it deserves. The 
author’s collation of facts is made in a decidedly satisfactory 
manner, being neither long-winded nor too brief; and as an 
example of a compressed style it is worthy of the honest ad- 
miration of the reader. Abstruse subjects are here treated of, 
but not abstrusely; scientific theories that clash with his views 
are not thrust aside with an epithet of contempt as if not worthy 
of notice; such views are invariably handled with gentleness and 


* The Fews under Roman Rule. By W.D.Morrison. The Story ot the Nations Series. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons; London: T. Fisher Unwin. 

t Principles of Anthropology and Biology. By Rev. Thomas Hughes, S.J. Second 
edition. New York, Cincinnati, Chicago: Benziger Brothers. 
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consideration, but refuted with an irresistible logic. And it is 
the calm, considerate reasoning power of Father Hughes, adorned 
by singularly pure and judiciously-used rhetoric, that gives a 
charm to his lectures not often found in the literary productions 
of scientists. 


8.—A CATHOLIC FAMILY ANNUAL.* 


The twenty-third issue of the Catholic Family Annual sur- 
passes in literary style and artistic illustration any one of its 
predecessors. Highly appreciated as the Annual has been here- 
tofore, the present issue exceeds all expectations formed con- 
cerning it. Aside from its literary merit, by no means second- 
rate, the Aznual’s calendar deserves special mention as a pecu- 
liarly beautiful specimen of the printer’s art. The illustrations, as 
has been said, are really artistic, equal in merit to those in our 
best magazines. Especially good are the portraits of Cardinal 
Newman, John Boyle O’Reilly, and Father James Curley, S.J., 
and the view of the New Museum, Dublin. In the list of con- 
tributors are the well-known names of the historian John Gilmary 
Shea, the historian and scientist John A. Mooney, the novelist 
and essayist Maurice F. Egan, and R. T. Rea, whose admirable 
essay on the late Lawrence Kehoe is one of the features of the 
annual. K. W. Barry contributes several articles, among them a 
highly appreciative essay on Boyle O'Reilly. Agnes Hampton 
has given a clever sketch entitled “Three Noted Jesuits.” In 
the interests of American literature we must take exception to 
a passage in the article on Dr. Hettinger, which states: “ With 
the exception of Father Harper’s Metaphysics of the School, no 
one has yet made a serious effort to naturalize in modern Eng- 
lish speech the terminology of the scholastic system.” This is 
hardly exact. The American Jesuit, Father Hill, in his Logic 
and Ontology ; or, General Metaphysics (reviewed in THE CATH- 
OLIC WORLD, June, 1873), has done for philosophical terminology 
in English precisely what Hettinger has done for it in German; 
and it is the opinion of competent judges that the American has 
given a terminology superior to that of the English Jesuit. 
Father Bayma, S.J., in his metaphysical articles published in THE 
CATHOLIC WORLD, has equalled if not surpassed Father Harper 
in the same line. 

* The Illustrated Catholic Family Annual for 1891. With Calendars calculated for different 


Parallels of Latitude and adapted for use throughout the United States. New York: The 
Catholic Publication Society Co, ; London: Burns & Oates, Limited. 
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As heartily as we commend the Annual do we desire it a 
circulation even wider than it has had hitherto. It is not merely 
a reference book, but a book. of good, wholesome knowledge, 
most agreeably presented. 


9.—CHILDREN’S BOOKS. * 


In Rhymes for Little Readers Miss Adams has produced a 
distinctively American ‘color book.” In much of the verse 
there is a good moral undercurrent, and our good old friend 
Mother Goose has not been forgotten. Art in the nursery is 
one of the best of educators, and such dainty color books as is 
this one of Miss Adams are steps in the culture of the youthful 
eye and taste. 

Babyland is filled’ with odd little stories. What child will 
not enjoy “Polly Pry” and “ Toddlekins,”’ rhymes, and a 
wealth of illustrations that really illustrate. The volume is 
dressed in an attractive and decorative cover, and Miss Adams’ 
color-drawings are a fitting introduction and conclusion to the 
delight and glee that live between its covers. Both of these 
little books are brimful of the sweetest and purest of all human 
loves, that of mother for child, of child for mother. 


10.—CATHOLIC HOME ALMANAC. 


The Home Almanac presents an excellent appearance and 
contains many first-rate stories, notably the ones by Maurice 
Egan and Christian Reid. Miss Starr’s stanzas “Enter into 
Life” are touching and have the qualities of genuine poetry. 
But what makes this Almanac of especial value is the large as- 
sortment of pleasing and innocent pieces of writing which it con- 
tains, treating of all sorts of subjects. These either convey in- 
formation worth having, or they are calculated to entertain the 
fancy with poetical and romantic scenes and incidents. 

The reader is given a large number of good pictures to 
please the eye, most of them being also well-adapted for the 
instruction of children. The impressions conveyed throughout 
are either positively religious or such as indirectly foster the 
knowledge and practice of our holy faith. 

* Rhymes for Little Readers. Mlustrated. Boston: D. Lothrop Co. Badyland. Edited 


by the editor of Wide Awake. Boston: D. Lothrop Co. 
+ Catholic Home Almanac. New York, Cincinnati, Chicago: Benziger Brothers. 
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THE COLUMBIAN READING UNION. 


ALL COMMUNICATIONS RELATING TO THE READING CIRCLES, LISTS UF BOOKS, 
ETC., SHOULD BE ADDRESSED TO THE COLUMBIAN READING UNION, NO. 
415 WEST FIFTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


WE are happy to announce that the complete list of Catholic 
authors whose works are now published in the English language 
is almost ready for the press. The labor involved in its prepara- 
tion has been simply enormous, considering the difficulties in the 
way of getting the desired information. As a precaution against 
financial loss in this expensive enterprise the copyright of the list 
has been secured and all rights reserved for the Columbian Read- 
ing Union. In the January (1891) number of THE CATHOLIC 
WORLD we shall publish only the names of authors in alphabet- 
ical order, with a request for prompt notice of any omissions or 
corrections. Concerning each Catholic author we wish to get (1) 
the titles of books, (2) the names of publishers, (3) an indication 
of which books are now for sale. From our members we have 
received valuable assistance in our long search after Catholic au-: 
thors, but unfortunately some sent only the titles of books, with- 
out stating the name of the publisher, from whom we could as- 
certain whether or not the books are out of print. 

When our plan of making this complete list of authors was 
first. made known it was expected that publishers would see 
the advantages of the work from their point of view and make 
some offer of financial aid. It was even proposed to ask each 
publisher to pay a share of the cost of printing the list propor- 
tionate to the number of his books. The fitness of things would 
seem to demand that the Columbian Reading Union should find 
on its roll of membership the names of the publishers whose 
books it has gratuitously advertised. But the facts do not cor- 
respond to our wishes or to the fitness of things. At present 
we must look for the funds necessary to pay the expense to be 
incurred in this undertaking not to the publishers as a class— 
their purse-strings are proverbially slow to move—but to the 
Catholic reading public, as represented among our patrons and 
members. A prompt remittance of the annual fee of one dollar 
is-eSpecially requested. We have very few conditions or regula- 
tions, but what we have are very important. Our members must 
know their relations to the Union to establish a clear understand- 
ing. Hence we again cal] attention to these points: 
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Membership.—Each person sending one dollar will be enrolled 
as a member of the Columbian Reading Union; dues to -be paid 
annually in advance during the month of January. 

Libraries, Reading Circles, and other societies may obtain a 
membership through one representative, who alone will pay the 
annual dues. = 

The privileges of: membership are not transferable, and termi- 
nate each year in the month of December. Subject to this limi- 
tation, new members may join at any time. 

For the purchase of books members will have special facili- 
ties enabling them to save time, trouble, and expense. In pro- 
portion to the number and value of the books ordered, a Liberal 
discount can be guaranteed. The full retail price of each book 
must be sent with the order, so as to conduct the  usiness on 
a strictly cash basis. After deducting express charges or postage, 
the balance of surplus obtained by the discount allowed will be 
returned with the receipt. 

Post-office or express money orders, checks, and drafts should 
be made payable to the Columbian Reading Union. 


* * * 


Among the first-class works of modern fiction we place two 
novels, entitled “ Whom God Hath Joined ”—which first appeared 
in THE CATHOLIC WORLD under the title of ‘ Katherine "—and 
“John Van Alstyne’s Factory.” In both these works the literary 
form is entitled to the highest praise; and what is more to be 
admired, this literary excellence ig made to do noble service in 
the adornment of Christian truth. It is much to be regretted 
that such stories, which make for virtue and morality, have not 
a wider circulation, so as to create a demand that will compel 
publishers to keep them prominently before the public. Our 
plans are intended to provide an antidote for this deplorable 
condition. Catholics are not yet organized to defend their own 
literary interests, though they have sufficient patronage, if prop- 
erly directed, to assure the sale of any book that has a just 
claim on their attention. 

With pleasure we give here the letter sent by the distin- 
guished writer alluded to, who took Lewis Dorsay as a pen-name 
in the powerful story called “John Van Alstyne’s Factory” 
which recently appeared in THE CATHOLIC WORLD: 


“Since expressions of personal feeling seem desirable in the 
eyes of the promoters of the Columbian Reading Union, I am 
very willing to say that I find the purposes of that association, 
and its plans, so far as I know them, admirable from many 
points of view. It cannot but be good to get our young people 
together and set their minds to. work in that harmony of approval, 
or disapproval perhaps, of more or less critical discussion any 
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way, which must be excited by their common knowledge of any 
books which are worthy of being recommended to their attention. 
That seems to me to be the chief good likely to arise from the 
plan of reading together. The subsidiary one alluded to by 
Father McMillan at the recent convention of the Catholic Young 
Men’s National Union, as “ the necessity of encouraging im every 
possible way those who are able to produce literature upon all 
subjects in which Catholics are interested,” is great, to be sure, 
but, if it is ever achieved, will it not be in consequence of having 
attained the other? 

“TI see you put me down as the author of two books. Only 
one of my stories has been put into book-form. And the pub- 
lishers of Whom God Hath Joined, Henry Holt & Co., inform 
me that the only edition of it, brought out in 1886, is wholly 
exhausted. E. G. MARTIN.” 


“« New York City. 
* * 


The following names belong to the list of authors among 


Catholic women : 

Sullivan, Mrs. M. F.: Ireland of To-Day. 

Starr, Eliza Allen: Pilgrims and Shrines. 

Patron Saints. Life of Queen Isabella. 
Songs of a Lifetime. 

Sadlier, Agnes: Barbara Leigh. 

Gretchen’s Gift. The Jesuits. 

Shapcote, Emily Mary: Legends of the Blessed Sacrament. 
Rythmical Prayer. ‘ Eucharistic Hours. 
Among the Lilies. 

Stewart, Agnes M.: Life of Bishop Fisher. 

Life and Letters of Blessed Thomas More. 
Life of Cardinal Wolsey. The Yorkshire Plot. 

. The King and the Cloister. The People’s Martyr. 
Life of Cardinal Pole. Margaret Roper. 

Earl Nugent’s Daughter. Mary, Queen of Scots. 
The Last Abbot of Thornton. 

Stewart, Miss E. M.: Stories of Christian Schools. 

Sadlier, Mrs. J.: Aunt Honor’s Keepsake. 

Blakes and Flanagans. Bessy Conway. 
Confessions of an Apostate. Con O’Regan. 

Daughter of Tyrconnell. Elinor Preston. 

Father Sheehy, and other Tales. Alice Riordan. 
MacCarthy More. Maureen Dhu. 

New Lights; or, Life in Galway. Old and New. 

The Confederate Chieftains. Heiress of Kilorgan. 

The Old House by the Boyne. The Hermit of the Rock. 
Willie Burke. Purgatory. 

Sadlier, Anna T.: Augustine; or, The Mysterious Beggar. 
Consolation for the Afflicted. Dumb Boy of Fribourg. 
Ivan; or, The Leper’s Son. Ethel Hamilton. ‘. 
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Sadlier, Anna T.—continued: 
Idols; or, The Secret of the Rue d’Antin. 
Lucille; or, The Young Flower-maker. 
Matilda of Canossa. The Monk’s Pardon. 
Names that Live in Catholic Hearts. 
Recluse of Rambouillet. The King’s Page. 
The Two Brothers. The Old Chest. 
The Wonders of Lourdes. Ubaldo and Irene. 
Gems of Catholic Thought. Women of Catholicity. 
Taylor, Miss: A Marvellous History. 
Lost, and other Tales. Stoneleighs of Stoneleigh. 
Tyborne, and Who Went Thither. Master Will and Won't. 
Taunton, Margaret T.: My Lady at Last. 
Tynan, Katherine: Louise de la Valliere. 
Shamrocks. 
Tincker, Matilda A.: House of Yorke. 
Grapes and Thorns. Six Sunny Months. 
A Winged Word. 
Ward, Miss: Texts for Children. 
Ward, Mrs.: Sketch of St. Thomas of Canterbury. 
Gospel Stories. 
Stories from the Old and New Testaments. 
Walworth, Ellen A.: An Old World Seen Through Young Eyes. 
Katharine Tegakwhita: A Story of the Indian Missions, 
* * * 
We are thankful to the many kind friends who have written 
to us suggesting the names here added to the foregoing list: 


Carroll, Mother Austin: Life of Catherine McAuley. 

Life of St. Alphonsus. Angel Dreams. 

Glimpses of Pleasant Homes. By the Seaside. 

Happy Hours of Childhood. 

Leaves from the Annals of the Sisters of Mercy. 3 vols. 
Crowley, Mary C.: Merry Hearts. Happy Go Lucky. 
White, C. A.: Student’s Mythology. 

Bible History. Ancient Literature. 
O'Grady, Eleanor: Aids to Correct Elocution. 
Fitzgerald, Marcella A.: Poems. 
Clark, A. M.: Popular History of Astronomy. 

System of the Stars. 
Brewster, Anne Hampton ; Compensation. 

St. Martin’s Summer. 
Preston, Harriet Waters: Mireio. | Georgics of Virgil. 
Winthrop, Augusta Clinton: The Bugle Call, and other Poems. 
Seward, Olive Risley : Editor of “ Travels Around the World,” 

by Wm. H. Seward. 

Around the World Stories. Children’s Stories 

White, Mrs.: Journal and Letters of Jennie Whit 
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Mattingly, Mrs. Sarah Irwin: Religious Orders in the 
United States. 
Brownell, Henrietta M. K.: God’s Way, Man’s Way. 
* » * 
In order to elicit answers from some of our members we 


publish these questions: 
“Where can information be found concerning Hermann 


Geiger, author of Lydia?” 

“Can I learn, through the Columbian Reading Union, whether 
The Ecclesiastical History of the English Nation, by Ven. Bede, 
is published now and by whom? I am finding it most interest- 
ing ; but the copy I am reading was printed one hundred and 


sixty-seven years since in London.” 
* What life of Joan of Arc in the English language would you 


recommend ?”’ S. M. G. 
* * * 

The Institute Library of Savannah, Ga., is managed by the 
Young Men’s Catholic Union. It has sound advice for its mem- 
bers in these 

HINTS TO MAKE READING FRUITFUL. 

1. Read with attention. Burke read as if he were never to 
see the book a second time. Guard against careless reading. 
Better read one history, one poem, one essay well, if it take a 
year, than to fritter away hours in a process that blunts the 
sharp activity of the mind and weakens its power of seizing on 
a difficult subject. 

2. Read what interests you. In what does your ignorance 
disturb you most? With what events, new principles, would 
you like to be conversant? Make sure of these. 

3. Read what bears directly on your profession, business, po- 
sition in life. Propose to yourself a definite purpose. Why am 
I reading ¢hts book? Why am I reading it zow% The habit 
of asking ourselves these questions will involve the calling of 
ourselves to account for our reading and the considering it in 
the light of wisdom and duty. Every self-educated man from 
Franklin onward was earnest in his readings. 

4. Have some definite solid reading always on hand; don’t 
be merely a literary butterfly. 

5. Read with method. Make special efforts to retain what 
is gathered from reading. Make a/ways a mental synopsis of 
the essay, article, or book read, and often a written one. What 
was proposed in that article? Was it descriptive or argumenta- 
tive? If the latter, what did the author wish to prove? Did 
he prove it satisfactorily? What were the chief arguments ? 
Did the subject and manner of arranging the reasoning please 
me? Was the style pleasing? What special thought or saying 
ought to be sown in my memory? Never omit a reference, and 
make notes. Besides the intrinsic value of what is written, note- 
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taking is a means to the end of quickening the intellectual ener- 
gies, of arousing and holding the attention. 
* * * 

“We studied Fadio/a thoroughly, reading up and investigating 
every allusion to persons, places, events, etc. We read the his- 
tory of Rome, particularly in its relation to the church. Some 
of us also read Callista, Dion and the Sibyls, The Vengeance 
of a Jew, and Aurelia, by Quinton. This last is not on the 
Columbian Reading Union guide list, but deserves to be. It 
is a well-written story of the earliest period of the church. 

“We decided to take up the Middle Ages next, and chose 
Matilda of Canossa, which deals with the struggles of Gregory 
Vils and Henry IV., and the rise of the temporal power of the 
pope. With due regard to chronology, topics were copied into 
a note-book for easy reference. Each member was assigned a 
topic to ‘look up.’ The result of the investigation was told or 
read at the following meeting. It is surprising how unexpected 
talent developed among us. Ladies who seldom before ventured 
to read aloud even at home find they can write and read most 
creditable essays. However, we do not dignify our efforts with 
such high-sounding titles. We call them ‘accounts.’ 

“Our object is to study the /zfe of each century. To find 
out who lived in each age, and what they did for the good or 
ill of humanity; the condition and development of the arts, 
sciences, literature, and education; the growth of manufacture 
and trade; and the habits and customs of the period. 

“ But most particularly do we wish to study the attitude of 
the church towards the progress of the times; and how the 
church controlled and was, in turn, affected by the tide of affairs. 

“We study such books as are available, always prerring 
those in the guide list. Having a diversity of authority, there 
consequently results a diversity of opinion. Lively discussions 
ensue, and further ‘looking up’ is required. All which tends to 
quicken the interest of the members. 

“ As each century is completed a review by questions will 
be given (each member bringing in two questions) to test the re- 
sults of our reading. We will finish the eleventh century in two 
more meetings. Selections from Darras on that period of 
church history, and from Lilly’s Turning-point of the Middle 
Ages, in regard to the geographical bearings of each nation at . 


this time, will then be read. J. O. M.” 
“ Cleveland, Ohio. 
* * * : 
We wish to make a general acknowledgment of many letters 
VOL. LIl.—40 
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lately received. Though time would not permit a lengthy 
answer to each correspondent, we have been much pleased to 
note the signs of progress indicated by the accounts, such as 
the one given above, of work done in various Reading Circles. 
For suggestions concerning authors, and good wishes in behalf 
of our efforts, we are indebted to— 

J. R., Fredericktown, Mo.; A. L. K., Quincy, IIl.; M. O. L., 
Joliet, Ill.; L. I. A., Evansville, Ind.; L. H., Little Rock, Ark.; 
M. N., Toronto, Canada; J. W. V. L., St. John, N. B.; T. B. 
W., Eagle River, Wis.; M. P. H., Groveport, Ohio; S. M. R., 
Cleveland, Ohio; S. V., Mayerville, Ky.; J. P. B., Chicago, 
Ill.; E. D. M., St. Paul, Minn.; E. F. O. R., St. Paul, Minn. ; 
E. A. D., Mankato, Minn.; J. R., Currie, Minn.; E. B. P., 
Helena, Montana; F. R., San Antonio, Fla.; A. M., Hunter, 
mm. ¥.; J. T. M., Syracuse, N. Y.; A. M. A., Brooklyn, N: Y.; 
C. B., Cape Vincent, N. Y.; M. L. M., Big Indian, Ulster Co., 
N. Y.; M. J. B., New Haven, Conn.; F. A. S., Baltimore, Md.; 
E. M. J., Salem, Mass.; A. S. D., Everett, Mass. ; J. A. M.. 
Philadelphia, Pa.; S..S. J., Philadelphia, Pa.; 3 D.S., Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; W. H. G., Pittsburgh, Pa.; J. O., Tarentown, Pa. 
Wilmington, Del.; J. T. R., Martinsburg, W. Va.; H. ® 
Vincennes, Ind.; H. C., Vincennes, Ind.; A. L., Hoosick Falls, 
= was &. D., Sedalia, Mo.; FP. F.. M. K., Providence, — 4.; 
J. M. C., Chicago, Ill.; M. M., Georgetown, D Gs’ & =. * 
‘Washington, D. C.; J. A. S., Grand Rapids, Mich.; M. H. M., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; E. T. L., St. Thomas, Fla.; W. B. L., Whate- 
ly, Mass.; L. A. R., Atlantic City, N. J.; M. M. C., Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; S. M. P.., Norfolk, Va.; C. C. S., Buffalo? N. Y.; 
M. T. K., Buffalo, N. Y.; K. J. D., ’ Rochester, N. Y.; W. H. 
B., Bridgeport, Conn. ; U. A., Arcadia, Mo.; B. D. Spring- 
field, Mass.; S. W., Roxbury, Mass.; H. M. T. S., Dubuque, Iowa; 
Gr. Kh. R. E. M, L. K., Jj. M. D., W. J. B., New York City. 

* * * 

We have been frequently asked what Brother Azarias has 
‘written, and where copies of his writings might be procured. In 
reply, and for the convenience of the members of the Colum- 
bian Reading Union, we have now ready a printed list of his 
works, with such articles of his in periodicals as we could dis- 
cover and identify. Whatever Brother Azarias has written is 
the result of earnest thought and careful study. An author 
whose writings: have been commended by Cardinals Newman 
and Manning, Monsignor Corcoran and the great Brownson, 
Fathers Hewit and Coleridge, S.J., must be of interest for the 
Catholic reader. The chief merit of his writings, apart from their 
style, consists in this, that he has taken his stand on the com- 
mon .ground where philosophy and literature and religious doc- 
trine meet; and from this elevated position he seeks to interpret 
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authors and systems. Those who have read his philosophical 
analysis of Zhe Imitation of Christ in his essay on the Culture 
of the Spiritual Sense, or his essay on Dante and the Spiritual 
Sense of the Divina Commedia, will understand what we mean. 
In these essays Brother Azarias is at his best. We herewith 
append the titles of his published volumes, with critical notices, 
chiefly from non-Catholic writers: 

An: Essay Contributing to a Philosophy of Literature. (Sixth 
edition, revised and enlarged. New York: P. O’Shea. $1.50.)— 
“The writer is evidently a man of very high culture and wide 
reading, and his book—so far as its literary and philosophical 
qualities are concerned—is a very creditable composition. With 
the qualifications mentioned at the outset of this notice, we 
warmly commend this little book to the student of literature. 
It gives in a nutshell an intelligent and acceptable theory of the 
origin, if not of the growth, of literature; and its opulence in 
illustration, incidental reflection, and criticism makes it a mine 
of information and suggestion such that a student cannot afford 
to neglect.”"—Literary World. 

The Development of Old English Thought. (Third edition. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.25.)—‘‘ Brother Azarias has 
a notable faculty of writing only good books. - . . Barring a 
streak of ultra-Roman allegiance that here and there discolors, 
as it seems to us, the pure stream of his work, we can frankly 
declare his books among the best that are made. We are not 
surprised to find ‘third edition’ on, what is, in the order of 
reaching us, his last work, which seems to have been written 
some years ago. He calls it Development of Old English Thought. 
For his matter he goes beyond the material usually called liter- 
ary, and, with a far more trustworthy method and spirit than 
Taine’s, seeks to know the sources whence the literature of the 
English people derives its tone and coloring. He looks into an- 
cestors, soil, climate, nationalities separate and mixed, creeds old 
and new, the environment of Caedmon, Cynewulf, Beda, Alfred, 
and others. He studies the great ‘literary centres’ of Britain,, 
and very properly leaves his theme at the millennial century. . 
The book forms a capital introduction to a course of reading in 
English literature. There is a good index to the two hundred 
pages of well-packed and smoothly-mosaicked text, in which are 
the brilliantly laid clippings from mighty tomes which none but 
patient delvers in the quarries will read and ponder.”—Mew York 
Critic, March 22, 1890. 

“It must b:« said that Brother Azarias has written an able 
and interesting text-book in his professional line. Especially in 
regard to the earliest times of Christianity in England, and to 
the relation between the Teutonic immigrants and the old in- 
habitants of Great Britain and Ireland, does our author show his 
best paces. In some respects he has written a text-book superior 
to any we know of as now in use. What he knows he knows 
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thoroughly, so thoroughly, indeed, that he can afford to treat 
Old English questions with the imaginativeness necessary to the 
best, most interesting kind of writing. . . There are few writers 
so well prepared in what might be termed the technique of Old 
English history and literature. . . His chapter on the Kelt and 
Teuton is admirable."—. Y. Times. 

Aristotle and the Christian Church. (New York: W. H. 
Sadlier & Co. 75 cts.)}—‘‘ This volume is both historical and 
philosophical. In its historical aspect it traces the varying 
fortunes of Aristotle in the West and the East down to the be- 
ginning of the Renaissance. In its philosophical aspect it shows 
how intimately the philosophy of Aristotle is woven into the 
teachings of the Church. It also demonstrates wherein the 
Schoolmen differ from the Stagyrite. Cardinal Manning, after 
reading the proof-sheets, wrote to the author: ‘It shows very 
extensive research, and is full of interest to Catholic students. . . 
Your book will be very useful in recalling students to the 
world-wide philosophy of the Catholic Church. 

“The author. . . is certainly successful in throwing light 
upon an obscure corner in the history of philosophy. He also 
vindicates the schoolmen from the charge of having been unduly 
influenced by the Aristotelian discipline. In thirteen brief but 
pregnant chapters, and in fascinating literary style, Brother 
Azarias works out his theme, showing the influence of the mighty 
Greek in the West-and in the East, among the Arabs, in the 
Church, and in the University. 

“We know of no such luminous treatment of the Saracenic 
intellectual movement in Spain, its method, results, and limita- 
tions, as that which the author gives in the chapter on ‘Aristotle 
and the Arabs.’ It is a most wholesome corrective of Draper 
in his ‘ Intellectual Development of Europe,’ and is an honester 
piece of literary work, since the author gives references and au- 
thorities . . . The monograph is outwardly a dainty bit of 
bookmaking, and inwardly a most delightful pocket-piece of en- 
joyment for those who revel in high thinking. We hope Brother 
.Azarias has more polished shafts like this in his quiver, for . 

- we recognize in the scholar and thinker, behind the name, a 
true member of the philosophic fraternity.".—Mew York Critic, 
May 11, 1889. 

Books and Reading. (Second edition. New York: 460 
Madison Avenue. 25 cts.)—‘ This unpretentious volume will sup- 
ply a long and keenly felt want among Catholics. It has three 
distinctive merits, which will securely place it in the affections 
of readers. It has perfect literary form; it is so thoroughly 
practical that it will fit every temper; it not only tells how to 
read and what to read, but it abounds in keen and delightful 
criticism of our leading modern authors. The style of the essay 
is plain, precise, and elegant; it is nervous and concentrated ; 
- every sentence provokes ideas, and each paragraph is rich in 
illustration and allusion.”—7Z7he Catholic World. 
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For biographical sketches of Brother Azarias, or extracts from 
his writings, see: Lippincott’s Dictionary of Biography (new 
edition); Appleton’s Cyclopedia of American Biography ; the 
Stedman-Hutchinson Library of American Literature. Space will 
not permit us to give here the titles and references to the cele- 
brated articles on special topics written by Brother Azarias for . 
the magazines and reviews. The list containing all the informa- 
tion we could gather will be sent to every member of the Co- 
lumbian Reading Union. One of our indefatigable workers in 
Wisconsin has undertaken the task of sending it to the leading 
educational institutions of the United States. 

* * * 


ANALYSIS OF DION AND THE SIBYLS. 


“Very Rev. A. F. Hewit writes of this novel as follows: 
‘We pronounce Mr. Keon’s Dion and the Sibyls, without hesita- 
tion, to be a dramatic and philosophical masterpiece. | Whether 
the vitiated taste of the novel-reading world will appreciate 
works of so classical a stamp we are unable to say. But all 
those who relish’ truth conveyed through the forms of purest art 
will thank Mr. Keon for the pleasure he has given them if they 
shall, as we did, by chance take up his book and peruse it at- 
tentively, and will concur with us in wishing that a work of so 
much merit and value might be better known and more widely 
circulated.’ 

“ Analysis—To whom is this work dedicated and why? 
Where was it first published ? How received in England? Cause 
of success? ‘Hard writing and easy reading.’ How did Pius 
IX. show his appreciaticn of the work? How is the epoch to 
which Dionysius belonged to be regarded? What emperor of 
modern times is said to have resembled Cesar Augustus in fea- 
tures? On what is the assertion based? Who were the cele- 
brated literary men of the age of Augustus? Note what is stated 
in regard to them in the course of the story, and study them 
and their biographies in other purely historical works. Who 
was the ‘Paduan’? What constituted ‘the glory, glitter, and 
horror’ of the time? Which is the nation of heroes? Which 
were the times for which Augustus made those lamentations with 
which scholars are familiar? What was the symposium? Ex- 
’ plain the meaning of ‘I sit between sighs and tears.’ Locate 
Campania and the Pyrrhenian Sea. Which was the ‘Queen of 
Roads’? Note the expression, ‘Mourn not in the cowardice of 
despair.’ Locate Thrace. Note the description of the sunset. 
Describe the troops that appeared on the highway beside which 
Paulus and his party rested; also the leaders of the troops, and 
the ladies accompanying them. Their costumes. Give the inci- 
dents of the meeting between Paulus and Tiberius Cesar. Study 
the meaning of the description of Sejanus. ‘He was a keen man, 
a subtle-man, but not a very profound man.’ 
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“What was the master-passion of ‘the Romans in the time 
of the Czsars? How does this fact impress you? How did Ti- 
berius plot against Paulus? What view did Sejanus take of it? 
Do you find here any indication of character? Why does Seja- 
nus think Tiberius and hot Germanicus will reign? Explain the 
expression ‘This lad seems to be of the’ Regulus breed.’ Who 
- was Tully ? How does Vellieus quote him? How is fallen great- 
ness to be restored, according to Vellieus ? 

“Describe the interior of the inn kept by Crispus. What 
parallel have we in our day to the position of the Greeks at the 
Roman court? What was the significance of the terra-cotta 
mask on the marble face? Of what importance to the Romans 
was the Greek language? Judging from the treatment accorded 
to Cicero, which was the better man, Julius Caesar or Augustus 
Czsar? Who were the personages encountered by Agatha in 
the bower? Why are they of interest ? Note the originality 
and awful sublimity of the description of the demons by the 
Lady Plancina. What was the Pantheon? By whom founded? 
What is it now? Who devoted it to its present use? Repeat 
the description of Dionysius. How did Paulus comment upon 
Roman ladies? Notice the point in the retort “of Dion to Labio. 
What example is given in this chapter of Roman immorality in 
the emperor’s family? Was the “iberty cap of Roman origin? 
Note the speech of Thellus in behalf of the gladiators, and the 
strong expression, ‘Thellus has been at the funeral of fear.’ 
Why are certain sentences in this chapter printed in ztalics ? Who 
was the ‘Child in Syria who had just entered his eleventh year’? 

“What emotion prompted the compliment paid to Paulus 
by Benigna? What skill is displayed by the author in this 
chapter? Comment on the personal appearance of Augustus and 
his great power. Take note of all that is stated in this work 
regarding the ‘Sibylline Books.’ Explain the expression, ‘ Such 
and such a person has the Sejan horse.’ How did Vedius Pol- 
lio feed his lampreys? Why did not the emperor punish him? 
How were women regarded by the Romans? What was the 
subject of conversation between Dion and Paulus in the Mamur- 
rian palace? Who was Haterius? With whom compared ? 
Note carefully the portraits of Tiberius, Germanicus, Caligula, 
Sejanus, Paterculus, Thellus, and others, all ‘admirably and 
vividly drawn.’ Keep Longinus in mind. Find the quotation, 
‘A disgraced life is worse than a useless life, and a useless 
life worse than a noble death.’ Compare the account of the 
breaking of the Sejan steed with that of the chariot race in 
Ben Hur. What suggested to Paulus the use of the burning 
torches? Describe the court of Augustus as assembled to 
hear the argument of Dionysius on the being of the one 
God. Read the argument with most careful attention; it shows 
Mr. Keon’s power of philosophical reasoning, and his insight 
into the deepest significance of Christianity. Try to reproduce 
from memory, and in writing, portions of this argument. 
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“Locate Latium and ‘The Suburra.’ State the value of the 
Roman coins. mentioned. When did the sagum replace the 
toga? Locate Illyricum. What kind were the Tauric horses ? 
What means ‘the Boot of Magna Grecia’? Give an account 
of the adventure of Paulus with the robbers, and note his 
prudence and the good points in his stratagems. Locate Lake 
Thrasymene. What made the mountain pass famous? 

“What striking contrast is drawn regarding M. Lepidus 
Emilius? Who were his rivals? Describe the Castle Monte 
Circello and give an account of the adventures of the Lady 
Aglais and Agatha. What are the last two words of the last 
line of the /ézad? With what insinuation were they quoted? 
How does Marcus show a knowledge of the plot of Patercu- 
lus? Explain the expression, ‘Hardly able to bear up under 
the Pelion-upon-Ossa of his honors.’ Explain the words of Le- 
pidus, ‘Alas! we all helped to substitute caprice for justice 
when we lowered the Roman Senate into a court.’ In the 
description of the imperial signet-rings what is meant by the 
statement, ‘This, his first fancy, was an instinct; no affecta- 
tion there’? Contrast the methods of Paterculus with those 
of Marcus Lepidus. Any indication of character in this? Note 
the description of Plancina; also that of the Sibyl. What im- 
presses you most in the latter description? Give an account 
of the Sibyls and their books. Who were the warlike people 
who shouted Dion’s name on battle-fields? Find elsewhere 
further information regarding the monument erected to ‘the 
unknown god.’ Give an account of Charicles. What means 
‘Phoebus-like head’? What use was made of the signet-ring ? 
Note the high, noble tone of the love-scenes of this novel. 
To what are they a contrast? How did Charicles prove the 
immortality of the human soul? Where did Dion and his 
friends meet finally? 

‘Note the soliloquy of Paulus on Mt. Olivet ; also the ap- 
pearance of the One who passed him. How did Paulus rebuke 
Herod and why? Paulus meets the Beloved Disciple. Repro- 
duce in writing, from memory, the proof of the Resurrection. 
What singular occurrences are related in Dion’s letter? How 
do the Fathers explain them. Subsequent history of Paulus 
and of Dionysius? Give your opinion of this novel.” 


We are unable to state the name of the writer who made 
this suggestive analysis of Dion and the Sybils, though we have 
a strong suspicion that the credit of it belongs to one of the - first 
and stanchest friends of our movement. It came to us from St. 
Clara’s Academy, Sinsinawa Mound, Grant Co., Wis., with the 
announcement that the other historical novels on our i will be 


analyzed in the same way. 
M, C, M 
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WITH THE PUBLISHER. 


THE Publisher begs to remind his readers before the Christ- 
mas holiday season begins, that few gifts could prove more 
generally profitable and acceptable than the present of a year's 
subscription to THE CATHOLIC WORLD. He has very little space 
for his notes this month, and so cannot go to any lengths to 
show this. He fecls confident, besides, that there is no need to 
prove it to his readers. They know that for a very small fraction 
over a cent a day they have nearly nineteen hundred pages of 
the most profitable and varied reading each year: that fact alone 
proves much for the value of the Magazine as a gift. 

o*s 

But there may still be some of his readers who do not feel 
abie to make the gift of a whole year’s subscription to a friend, 
and to such he makes the following offer. To every mew sub- 
scriber sent in to us during the month of December THE CATHO- 
LIC WORLD will be sent for four months for one dollar. This 
is not a costly yet is a valuable present to make to a friend, 
and the offer is made in order that the Magazine may enlarge 
the circle of its friends. A four months’ trial will certainly add 
to the number of those who tell the Publisher that they “ cannot 
do without THE CATHOLIC WORLD.” 


* 
* * 
The Publisher feels that he is consulting the interest of his 


readers by presenting in this number a list of recent articles in 
the contemporary magazines on the late Cardinal Newman: 


Dublin Review for October: “Some Reminiscences of the 
Early Days of His Catholic Life.” Rev. R. M. Stan- 
ton; “’Tis Fifty Years Since.” Rev. Wm. Lockhart ; 
“Our Loss and now Our Gain.” From an Anglican 
stand-point. Rev. H. Hayman. 


The Month for October: “A Father of Souls.” Rev. H. 
J. Coleridge, S.J. 

Merry England: The October number is entirely devoted 

to Cardinal Newman, and is issued under the title, “ Car- 

dinal Newman: A Monograph. John Oldcastle.” 
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American Catholic Quarterly for October: ‘“ Cardinal New- 
man.” Rev. Herman J. Heuser. 

Trish Ecclesiastical Record for October: ‘Cardinal New- 
man.” Rev. Wm. Lockhart. 


Contemporary Review for September: “Cardinal Newman 
and His Contemporaries.” Wilfrid Meynell. 

The New Review for October: ‘Cardinal Newman.” C. 
Kegan Paul. 

Fortnightly Review for September: “ John Henry New- 
man.” W. S. Lilly. 


The Expositor for September, October, and November: 
“Reminiscences of John Henry Newman.” A. W. 
Hutton. 


The Bystander for September: “John Henry Newman.” 
Goldwin Smith. 

The Andover Review for September: An article by the 
editor. 


The Fireside Magazine for September: An article from an 
Evangelical stand-point, by Rev. Charles Bullock. 


Besides these articles an Outline Life of Cardinal Newman 
has been written by Rev. William Barry, D.D., and published 
by the Catholic Truth Society of London. Ward & Downey, 
of London, have just issued A Short Life of Cardinal Newman 
by J. S. Fletcher. Richard H. Hutton, late editor of the London 
Spectator, has written Cardinal Newman, the first volume in the 
series of “ English Religious Leaders,” published by Methuen & 
Co., London. It is announced that to Father Ryder, of the Oratory 
at Birmingham, has been entrusted the task of editing the late 
Cardinal’s letters, written since he became a Catholic. Miss 
Annie Mozley, a connection of the Cardinal by marriage, has 
edited, and’ Longman will soon issue, his correspondence whilst 
he was in the Church of England. Besides the fact that Long- 
man, Green & Co. have recently issued new editions of several 
of the Cardinal’s works, it is worthy of note that the Arians of 
the Fourth Century has been translated within the past month 
into modern Greek. 

Charles P. Somerby, 28 Lafayette Place, New York, has just 
published an important little volume entitled “ Zhe French Invasion 
of Ireland in’98: Leaves of unwritten history that tell of an 
heroic endeavor and a lost opportunity to throw off England’s 
yoke.” The book has been written by Valerian Gribayédoff, an 
artist whose work has recently received marked honors in Euro- 
pean art galleries. The subject is one which in English literature 
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has received no notice at all, and in French histories but scant 
mention. The author uses as a basis a small work entitled Jones’ 
Narrative of the Tlusurrection in Connaught, which, strangely 
enough, was reprinted in Carlisle, Pa., in 1805, which he supple. 
ments by original researches in the archives of the British Mu- 
seum and the Bibliothéque de France. The leader of the inva- 
sion, General Humbert, passed the remainder of his life in Amer- 
ica, where he served in the War of 1812. 

Mr. Henry F. Brownson, 25 Seitz Building, Detroit, Mich., 
has translated from the original Italian, and will publish early 
in December, Zhe Life of Christopher Columbus, by Francesco 
Tarducci. The work will be embellished by twelve full-page illus- 
trations after Luigi Gregori’s paintings at Notre Dame, Ind. 


The Catholic Publication Society Co. announces: 

A new edition of Pére Grou’s Jnuterior of Jesus and Mary, 
2 vols., revised and edited by Rev. S. H. Frisbee, S.J., 
of Woodstock College. 

Constitutiones Diwcesane Neo-Eboracenses quas in Synodo 
Dicecesana Sexta, Die xxi. Novembris, A.D. 1889, in 
Ecclesia Metropolitana S. Patritii, Neo-Eboraci habita, 
confirmavit et auxit Illustrissimus ac Reverendissimus 
Michael Augustinus Corrigan, Archiepiscopus Neo- 
Eboracensis. 

The Blind Apostle and A Heroine of Charity. By the 
late Kathleen O’Meara. Being Volume III. of the 
“ Bells of the Sanctuary Series.” 

The Christian Virgin in Her Family and in the World. 
Her Virtues and Her Mission at the Present Time. 
From the third French edition. 

The Workings of the Holy Spirit in the Church of Eng- 
land. Reprint of a letter addressed to Dr. Pusey by 
His Eminence the Cardinal-Archbishop of Westminster 
in 1864. 

The Science of the Saints in Practice. By John Baptist 
Pagani, second General of the Institute of Charity. 
Vol. I. January to April inclusive. 

The Blessed Sacrament and the Church of Saint Martin at 
Liege. By J. Cruls, Curé Dean. Translated by per- 
mission of Monseigneur Doutreloux, Bishop of Liége, by 
William S. Preston. 


Benziger Brothers announce : 
A Happy Year; or, The Year Sanctified by Meditating on 
the Maxims and Sayings of the Saints. From the 
French of the Abbé Lasausse, 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


HOLY WISDOM; OR, DIRECTIONS FOR THE PRAYER OF CON- 
TEMPLATION, ETc. Extracted out of more than Forty 
Treatises written by the Venerable Father F. Augustin Baker, 
a Monk of the English Congregation of the Holy Order of 
S. Benedict; and methodically Digested by the Rev. Father 
Serenus Cressy, of the same Order.and Congregation, and 
Printed at the Charges of His Convent of S. Gregorius, 
in Doway, at Doway, by John Potté and Thomas Fievet, 
Anno Domini 1657. Edited by the Rt. Rev. Abbot 
Sweeney, D.D., of the same Order and Congregation. Lon- 
don: Burns & Oates, Limited; New York: Catholic Publi- 
cation Society Co. 

LITTLE GEMS FROM THOMAS A KeEmpPIs. Selected and ar- 
ranged for Every Day in the Year. By Sara O’Brien. 
Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son. : 

Le LIEN CONJUGAL ET LE DIvoRcE. Par Jules Cauviére, 
Ancien Magistrat, Professeur a l'Institut Catholique de 
Paris. Paris: Ernest Thorin, Editeur. 

SUMMA APOLOGETICA DE ECCLESIA CATHOLICA AD MENTEM 
S. THOM AQUINATIS. Auctore Fr. J. V. De Groot, Ord. 
Pred., S. Theol. Lect. Cum Approbatione Rev. Episcopi 
Ratisbonensis et Licentia Ordinis. Ratisbonze: Institutum 
Librarium predem G. J. Manz. 

MANUAL OF CHURCH History. By Rev. T. Gilmartin, Pro- 
fessor of Ecclesiastical History, St. Patrick’s College, May- 
nooth. Vol. I. Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son; London: Burns 
& Oates. 

JoHN MACHALE, ARCHBISHOP OF TUAM: His LIFE, TIMEs, 
AND CORRESPONDENCE. By Rt. Rev. Bernard O'Reilly, | 
D.D., D.Lit. Laval, Domestic Prelate of His Holiness. 
New York and Cincinnati: Fr. Pustet. 

THE HEART OF JESUS OF NAZARETH. Meditations on the 
Hidden Life. Preceded by an Essay by Cardinal Franzelin. 
By the Author of 7he Voice of the Sacred Heart. Second 
edition. Wells: The Carmelite Convent. 

THE PAcIFIC CoAST SCENIC TouR. From Southern California 
to Alaska. The Canadian Pacific Railway, Yellowstone Park 
and the Grand Cafion. By Henry T. Finck. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. : 

WHICH IS THE TRUE CHURCH? OR, A FEW PLAIN REASONS 
FOR JOINING THE CATHOLIC COMMUNION. By C. F. B. A. 
Fifth edition. With an enlarged Appendix and additional 
Notes, and A Short Reply to Mr. Collette’s Essay on “The 
Papacy.”’ London: Burns & Oates, Limited; The Catho- 
lic Truth Society. 

CHURCH OR BIBLE: WHICH WAS APPOINTED BY CHRIST TO 
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TEACH MANKIND THE TRUE RELIGION? Two Lectures by 
the Rev. Arnold Damen, S.J. The Catholic Truth Society. 
American Series of Publications, No. 5. 

WHO CAN FORGIVE SINS? OR, THE ABSOLVING POWER OF THE 
CATHOLIC PRIESTHOOD. A Lecture by the Rev. Patrick 
Danehy. The Catholic Truth Society. American Series of 
Publications, No. 4. 

THE WORLD Moves: ALL GOES WELL. By a Layman. Bos- 
ton: J. G. Cupples Company. 

ECHOES OF THE PAST. Poems. By Mrs. Clara L. Mcllvain. 

if Louisville: John P. Morton & Company. 

in VALENTINE RIANT: A REVIEW OF NOTES AND RECOLLEC- 

TIONS FROM 1860 TO 1879. Translated from the French by 
Lady Herbert. By W. J. Amherst, S.J. London: Burns & 
Oates, Limited ; New York: Catholic Publication Society Co. 

SANCTUM EVANGELIUM. Secundum Lucam in Carmina Versum. 
For sale by Benziger Brothers. 

CATHOLIC MANUALS OF PHILOSOPHY. Psychology. By Michael 
Maher, S.J. New York, Cincinnati, Chicago: Benziger Bros. 

IN SCRIPTURE LANDS. New Views of Sacred Places. By Ed- 
ward L. Wilson, With one hundred and fifty Illustrations 
from original photographs by the author. New York: Chas. 
Scribner’s Sons. 

SocIOLOGY. Popular Lectures and Discussions before the Brook- 
lyn Ethical Association.. Boston: James H. West. 

THE EVIDENCE OF CHRISTIAN EXPERIENCE. Being the Ely 
Lectures for 1890. By Lewis French Stearns, Professor of 
Christian Thought in Bangor University. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 

ELECTRICITY IN DaAILy LiFe. By Cyrus F. Brackett, etc. 
With one hundred and twenty-five illustrations. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

ANCIENT HISTORY FOR COLLEGES AND HIGH SCHOOLS. By 

: P. V. N. Myers. Part IlL—A History of Rome. Boston: 


Ginn & Company. 
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PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 


REPORT OF THE GENERAL CONFERENCE OF THE YOUNG MEN’S 
SOCIETIES OF GREAT BRITAIN. Held at Glasgow, August 
3 and 4, 1890. ‘Liverpool: Central Council Catholic Pub- 
lishing Depot. 

GOTHAM’S GREATER ROTTEN Row. Peter B. Sweeny’s Pro- 
ject for a Splendid Public Pleasure-Ground for Lovers of 

i the Horse and the Horse Himself. New York: Published 

ae by the Municipal Improvement Association. 

ADDRESS GIVEN AT THE TIME OF His INSTALLATION AS 
PRESIDENT OF NASHOTAH HOUSE BY WALTER RUSSELL 
GARDNER, D.D. Printed by request. 

A. CHRISTMAS-TIDE SERVICE. By Robert L. Fletcher. Chi- 
cago: S. Brainard’s Sons Co. 
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